



































FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 
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Type of Tackle 


Bait or Lure Used 


Winere COuGnt 22-8 2 a eee OUNLY 
Date Caught___  ——_—SXM"Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By____-~—~——~SSESCSsS<C 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


142 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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Clubs and Conservation 


ERB ALLEY, TAVERNIER conserva- 

tionist, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion for the 1961-62 term. 

Alley, who served as vice presi- 
dent last year, operates a motel and 
conducts Audubon tours. He is 
probably best known in conservation 
circles for his recent work with the 
Upper Keys Conservation Council 
and one of their outstanding projects 
was support of the “underwater 
park,” which was dedicated recently. 
Alley attended the national conven- 
tion of the Wildlife Federation last 
year as an alternate delegate. 

Hubert Robertson of Ft. Lauder- 
dale is the retiring president, having 
served for two terms. 

Don McAllister of Orlando, well- 
known television personality and 
master of ceremonies of a popular 
outdoor program is the new execu- 
tive vice president. Mrs. Doris 
Southwell of Ormond Beach, wife of 
Don Southwell of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
continues as secretary. William F. 
Theobold of Miami is the treasurer. 

Regional vice presidents, none of 
whom are new to conservation cir- 
cles, are Bill Condo of St. Peters- 
burg, Paul Mains of Jacksonville, 
Max Horne of Pensacola, P. L. 
Causey of Miami and Tom Needham 
of Ocala. 

One of the Federation’s resolutions 
that caused widespread editorial at- 
tention was aimed at the programs 
of filling and dredging on Lake 
Worth. The resolution calls for ap- 
proval of either the State Board of 
Conservation or the Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission before any 
change of the famous lake’s shore- 
lines could be made. 

The lake has been greatly reduced 
in size by housing developments 
built on filled land. 

Another resolution urged that 
West Palm  Beach’s 14,000-acre 
watershed area be turned into a na- 
tional wildlife park area. The resolu- 
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tion called attention to the fact that 
the area possesses an “Everglades 
type of flora and fauna which is un- 
usual in its closeness to the Atlantic 
Ocean this far north in Florida.” 


Eglin Fishing Program 

The Eglin Field area in northwest 
Florida becomes increasingly well- 
known as a wildlife center and its 
reputation is being enhanced by a 
current program of development for 
sports fishing. Twenty-two artificial 
ponds are planned with establish- 
ment of a policy to construct one 
new pond each year. Spawning 
facilities are being provided for bass 
and bream in “barren” streams on 
the reservation. 

Eglin is also participating in a 
community project sponsored by the 
Ft. Walton Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce with the objective of creating 
off-shore fishing reefs. Collection 
areas for old auto bodies and other 
reef materials have been designated. 


Porter Lansing Dies 

A past president and one of the 
active organizers of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, Porter Lansing 
of Sanford, died recently following a 
heart attack. Mr. Lansing had been 
in ill health for some time following 
an automobile accident. 


Born in West Palm Beach, Lansing 
had lived in Sanford for 58 years. 
He had been active in the Seminole 
County Sportsman’s Association and 
the Fifth District Sportsman’s As- 
sociation. He was a member of the 
Methodist Church, the Elks Club and 
Moose Lodge. 


Just Ask Somebody 

It has long been a project of Flor- 
ida conservation groups to urge 
hunters to ask permission of land 
owners before invading private prop- 
erty. 

A good idea of how requests are 
usually received can be seen by the 
results gained by a Kansas hunter 
who visited neighboring Nebraska 
on a series of pheasant hunts. In 11 
trips to Nebraska, the hunter asked 
permission to hunt on 44 different 
occasions. The score: 43 “yesses,” 
one “no.” 


Audubon Nature Center 

Rex Conyers, nationally known 
leader in the field of conservation 
education, has moved to West Palm 
Beach to participate in the Florida 
Audubon Society’s program for con- 
servation of natural resources. His 
headquarters is at the Pine Jog 
Wildlife Sanctuary where he will 
develop a nature center on the 
plantation site recently deeded to 
the Society by Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
G. Kay of Palm Beach. 


According to C. Russell Mason, 
executive director of the Florida 
Society, this will be the first nature 
center built by the Florida Audubon 
Society. Conyers holds a Master of 
Education degree in conservation 
from the University of Missouri and 
has produced radio and television 
programs on “Adventures in Na- 
ture.” He has conducted a consulting 
service for a number of institutions 
of higher education in the Midwest 
and South and has had a distinguish- 
ed career as a teacher of subjects 
concerned with conservation. 


Sturges at Sports Age 
Fred Sturges is now editor of 
(Continued on Page 36) 
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Christmas Colors In Florida! The mockingbird, official state bird of 
Florida, sometimes turns to the bright red berry-like seed of the magnolia 


tree for food. 


A Very Merry Christmas To All 


The Cover From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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oS GUNSMITHING JOBS are defi- 
nitely not in the realm of the 
average gun-owner, and should be 
left to a competent gunsmith. Others 
the shooter can do himself—and 
should, in order to become better 
acquainted with the features and 
mechanical operation of his guns. 

There are a number of specific 
items and specialized tools that I 
try to keep on hand for tuning-up 
and repairing guns. 

Many are usually already in the 
average home. Acquisition of others 
is not difficult; neither is any sub- 
stantial financial outlay involved.... 

It may be helpful to gun-owning 
readers to know the various tools 
and products I use to keep guns 
functioning and in perfect condi- 
tions... 


Screwdrivers: Home gunsmithing 
calls for a variety of screwdrivers, 
and of various blade widths. Noth- 
ing will mar the appearance of a 
fine gun like burred screw heads. 
The secret of screw tightness com- 
bined with neatness is to use a screw- 
driver that properly fits the head- 
slot of the screw being tightened. 

Because sight base and other gun 
screws have to be as firmly seated 
as possible, most screwdrivers used 
on guns are subjected to consider- 
able force and twisting. They have 
to be of good quality to last. 

Besides conventional screwdrivers 
with blades 1/8, 1/16, 1/4 of an inch 
and larger, I keep on hand an assort- 
ment of small screwdrivers, includ- 
ing several Allen type screwdriver- 
wrenches. A set of jewelers or 
watchmaker’s screwdrivers are espe- 
cially useful. 

Because butt-plates are being fac- 
tory installed with Phillips style 
screws, my assortment of screw- 
drivers includes two or three sizes 
in this type. 

I also have frequent use for a 


long-blade, large screwdriver for 
removing or tightening the big, 
deeply recessed screws that many 
gun manufacturers use to fasten 
gunstocks to actions. These stock- 
length screws—actually lengths of 
threated rod—are hidden from view 
by the gun’s butt-plate or attached 
recoil pad. 


Screws: Screws used in guns are 
usually of special thread and con- 
sequently sometimes hard to obtain 
in a hurry. 

I keep a 6x9-inch, compartmented 
plastic box filled with all styles and 
sizes of firearms screws, especially 
sight-base attaching screws, trigger 
guard, tang and fore-end screws for 
those rifle models frequently used, 
and proper size drill and screw-tap 
sets for those occasions when holes 
for called-for screws are not already 
located and threaded. 

Most of the rear sight-base attach- 
ing screws require a No. 31 drill 
hole, followed by a 6-48 size gun- 
smith thread tap. 

Certain screw-in bead shotgun 
sights require specialized drills and 
taps, and sometimes a small spanner 
wrench. 


Files; Smoothing Stones: Files 
serve the amateur gunsmith in many 
useful ways. 

Most of mine are fitted with han- 
dles for better holding and more 
efficient application. Here, again I 


turn to other fields for special, 
practical types of files. I find a set 
of jeweler’s files very versatile. 

Along with good files, I use 
numerous shapes of small, hand 
held abrasive stones, and an electric 
Handee-Tool complete with an as- 
sortment of small drilling, cutting, 
grinding, sanding and _ polishing 
points. To the various accessories 
that come with the Handee-Tool, I 
have added a variety of used, but 
useful, dental drills obtained from 
my dentist. Equally useful are dis- 
carded dental picks and _ scrapers; 
they get into those hard to clean 
recesses of gun breech and receiver 
frame. 


Special Solvents, Adhesives: For 
loosening rust-stuck screws that a 
screwdriver won’t budge, I apply a 
little Liquid Wrench with a pipe 
cleaner. The solution softens rust 
scale and frees frozen screws and 
joints. 

To degrease guns and wash out 
accumulated dirt from actions and 
powder-gas pistons, I use mineral 
spirits available at any paint store. 
Mostly I use a small, clean paint 
brush to apply the solution and 
brush out recesses. 

Occasionally I have to use sup- 
plementary methods—force-syring- 
ing the mineral spirits into actions 
and removing hard to dislodge dirt 
with a dental pick. Whenever a 
degreasing solution is used on disas- 





Many shooters will be sporting new guns this year. BUT, how they will look and perform a 
year from now depends on interim owner care! 
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sembled parts, take care to let the 
cleaning agent drain off and the 
parts get fairly dry before reassem- 
bly. 

For removing slight, surface rust 
spots on gun barrels and receivers 
without affecting the blued-finish, 
I use finest grade steel wool soaked 
in turpentine. (The quality of fin- 
ished job depends on the quality of 
the gun’s original finish and the skill 
of the operator in removing the rust 
blemish.) For re-touching scratches 
and coloring sight screws, I use a 
cold chemical blueing solution, like 
Perma-Blue, Outers Laboratories’ 
Gun Blue or J. C. Higgings (Sears, 
Roebuck) Gun Blue. 

Certain adhesives are very useful. 
I use Bond-O, 2-Ton Epoxy Glue 
and DuPont Ducco Cement to per- 
manently seat sight screws, first 
cleaning screw holes and all screws 
with a pipe cleaner dipped in dena- 
tured alcohol. 


When a sight—especially a scope 
—is to be mounted on a rifle of 
heavy recoil or on a slug-shooting 
shotgun, take the precaution of 
cleaning and coating the sight base 
as well as holding screws before 
attaching component parts. This is 
practically necessary where the sight 
is to be mounted on an aluminum 
alloy receiver or where developed 
gun recoil is heavy. Bond-O and 2- 
Ton Epoxy adhesives help make a 
satisfactory job. Don’t use these 
bonding pastes if you do not intend 
the sight installation to be perma- 
nent. 


Gun Cleaning and Care. For clean- 
ing gun bores and keeping exterior 
surfaces in perfect condition, I use 
a number of brand-name products. 


Most barrel cleaning is done with 
Outer Laboratories’ cleaning rods 
and kits. I have individual kits for 
.22 to .45 calibers and for 12, 16 and 
20 gauge shotguns. I use muzzle- 
protecting cleaning rod guides when 
barrel cleaning operations have to 
be performed at muzzle end, because 
of action-type. In the field, I use 
Army-style pull-through cleaners. 

Either a Gun-Bore Light with 
light reflecting lucite tube, or a 
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Home gunsmithing is not difficult if you have the right tools and accessories—and work 
carefully. Pictured are some of the items the author uses to keep guns in good condition. 


available 
used to 


prism Bore-Light—two 
commercial products—is 
inspect gun bores. 


For storing guns for long periods, 
I coat all surfaces generously, inside 
and out, with Gard Anti-Rust Spray. 
I’ve been using this preparation for 
many years and it has never failed 
me, despite our humid Florida cli- 
mate. It sprays on as an oil, dries 
to a semi-grease that forms a hard- 
to-wipe-off film. To degrease Gard- 
treated guns preparatory to use, I 
wipe off surfaces with a cloth wet 
with mineral spirits and also use the 
same solution to rinse out actions 
and barrels. 


Guns in active service are not 
again sprayed with Gard Anti-Rust 
Spray, but instead coated with Sili- 
cote Gun Spray and wiped fre- 
quently with a Silicote Polishing 
Cloth. Especial care is taken to re- 


move all acid fingerprints each 
time a gun is handled. 
Certain light oils and_ silicone 


sprays are fine for preventing rust 
on guns in seasonal service, but for 
long storage Gard Anti-Rust Spray, 
Rig, or applied anhydrous lanolin, 
must be used. 


Where barrels show signs of 


“leading,” I don’t go wild with a 
wire scratch brush and MHoppe’s 
No. 9. Instead, I cork the firearm’s 
chamber to protect the breech and 
internal working parts, pour a 
quantity of lead-absorbing mercury 
into the muzzle, plug the muzzle 
and slosh the mercury back and 
forth to pick up lead deposits. After 
considerable sloshing, I unplug the 
muzzle, pour out the mercury, 
unplug the breech and finish the job 
with one or two cleaning patches 
dipped in Hoppe’s No. 9. Very rarely 
do I have to perform a lot of arm 
exercise with the cleaning rod if I 
first use the lead-absorbing mercury. 
Barrel wear is thereby minimized. 


Front Sights: When changing 
from factory-installed open sights to 
shooter’s choice of rear peep style, 
often a front sight of different height 
or style is needed. 

Few shooters keep a supply of 
front sight styles on hand, preferring 
instead to order as required. How- 
ever, since I test fire so many differ- 
ent rifles and cartridge combina- 
tions, and have frequent need of 
precise sighting aids, I maintain a 
small stock of standard blade. front 

(Continued on Page 32) 





OST OF MY OVERNIGHT STAYS IN 

fishing boats have not been 
exactly plush living. The boats built 
for fishing are seldom designed for 
yachting. 

There are some compromises in 
the form of the smaller utility jobs 
with sleeping quarters aboard of 
course and there’s no reason why a 
deep sea job intended primarily for 
trolling shouldn’t have comfortable 
living quarters but most of the boats 
used for black bass fishing or touring 
the brackish fishing holes are a little 
short in the residential section. 

Florida is not the simplest state in 
the union for year around camping. 
We have the weather all right but 
the climiate that is good for people 
is good for insects too and there’s 
more to it than simply tossing an 
air mattress into the brush and 
sacking in. When you have to stay 
out overnight with a fishing boat 
that may be only 14 feet long things 
get a little more complicated—espe- 
cially when you get on the shady 
side of 50 and find your joints creak 
a little in the mornings. The mattress 
advertisements take on a new mean- 
ing when you learn that you can no 
longer sleep all night curled up like 
a yearling coon and awaken full of 
go. 

The reasons for staying out all 
night on a Florida fishing trip are 
plentiful. 

Bass fishing, especially during 
warm months, tends to be good in 
early morning and late evening. If 
you arrive on the scene in the late 
afternoon, you can do the evening 
fishing, camp overnight and be back 
at your fishing at dawn. That plan 
offers you some night fishing too. 

In some areas, it’s so danged far 
to the good fishing that you seem to 
be spending most of your time com- 
muting unless you camp overnight. 
Samples of that are the offshore is- 
lands along the Keys, the sawgrass 
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country and some of the mangrove 
Everglades. Float trips down rivers 
like the Suwannee encourage camp- 
ing. 

Then there are those who just 
like to camp out. These people I 
like because they are generally 
handy with a skillet, don’t grumble 
when it rains and generally do my 
share of the camp work too. I was 
born camp-lazy and there are 
people who would starve to death 
before touching my cooking. 

I like to camp but have no talent 
for it. In my younger days, I would 
sleep on the hard ground with wet 
feet rather than rig a sensible camp. 
Now, I am even lazier but incapable 
of putting up with my own self- 
imposed hardship. So I like for some- 
body else to run the camp. 

This slothful attitude has caused 
me to dream up a long list of satis- 
factory and worthless schemes for 
staying on the fishing grounds over- 
night, most of them involving very 
little work. 

I failed as captain of a houseboat 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
our houseboat was so slow that it 
had to be a three or 4-day trip to be 
worthwhile. In the second place, boat 
maintenance is not one of my 
greater talents and keeping that boat 
up seemed to call for the full-time 
services of a shipwright, a painter 
and somebody with captain’s papers. 
The fact we kept it down in the 
Everglades country didn’t simplify 
upkeep. 

I was also amazed by my popu- 
larity once I acquired a houseboat, 
no matter how humble. Until I got 
that boat, most people barely tole- 
rated me, treating me politely but 
firmly and avoiding me most of the 
time. This is natural because my con- 
versation runs mainly to fishing and 
people get tired of that. 

But once I acquired a houseboat, 
I was amazed at my social progress. 


In fact, I became quite a card. People 


shrieked at my jokes, clustered 
around me in rapt attention and 
hung on my every word. They also 
converged on the houseboat by land, 
sea and air. I became an unpaid 
guide and my wife became a kind 
of combination stewardess and mess 
attendant. In the face of mutiny, I 
sold the houseboat at a considerable 
loss. That was the year we decided 
to do without the new automatic 
washer. 

After that, there was a period 
when I refused to spend a night on 
the water but the wounds healed and 
I began to figure ways of camping 
out in a fishing boat. 

Camping in swamps and on man- 
grove islands present plenty of prob- 
lems. If you’re using a boat no more 
than 16 feet long and wide open for 
fishing activities, your first thought 
is to pull it ashore and rig a camp 
on the ground, leaving most of your 
equipment in the boat. 

We've started doing it backward. 
We put the equipment and supplies 
on the shore and sleep in the boat. 
This has simplified things a great 
deal for us. 

We recently did some overnight 
fishing in the Lostmans River coun- 
try with our present rig. The accom- 
panying photo shows what it looks 
like when set up for overnight 
camping. Here’s what we do: 

The boat is wide open except for 
the usual seats. Wimpy Steerman 
made us a sectional plywood plat- 
form that can be laid over the seats, 
converting the interior into a fairly 
level floor. Part of our gear can be 
stashed under the platform but 
there’s a lot of stuff that won’t go 
there. 

We take the spare motor (18- 
horse), all but one of our gasoline 
tanks and all of our other unneeded 
equipment and hang them in man- 
grove trees. A little block and tackle 
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A minimal “home away from home’’— this 

Alpine tent can be set up in a 16-foot boat 

and is satisfactory for short camping trips. 

This is the author’s outfit as used in the 
Everglades. 


hoist simplifies this problem. Up in 
the trees they’re safe from rising 
water and most other hazards. 

Then we unwrap the secret 
weapon. It’s a lightweight “Alpine 
type” pup tent that was built by 
the Tent Division, Bemis Bag Com- 
pany, St. Louis. It has an aluminum 
outside framework and is so light 
you can wave the whole thing 
around with one hand—assembled. 
It rolls up into a little package no 
bigger than an extra-skimpy sleeping 
bag. The boat is wide enough to 
accommodate the tent with a nar- 
row, tippy-toe walk-way along the 
side and long enough (16 feet) to 
give some eating and sitting room 
at the stern. 

Then we blow up our air mat- 
tresses and listen to the bass chasing 
bait all over the place. About mid- 
night we can stand it no longer, 
crawl out and start casting out into 
the darkness—but you could get a 
good night’s sleep if you had any 
sense. 

I’ve had that little tent for a 
number of years. I don’t know if 
it’s still made in the form I bought. 
However, there are undoubtedly 
aluminum frame tents made for 
those who would like to try such a 
system. As I recall, the Bemis folks 
were discontinuing the model I have 
but were bringing out something 
else. 

Such tents are expensive—around 
a hundred bucks. You can see why 
when you examine one. 

Ventilation is essential and you 
will note from the picture that since 
the tent is set up well below the 
gunwale, much of your breeze is 
blocked by the sides of the boat. 
This particular tent has a good vent 
in the top, however, and if you 
anchor from the stern you'll get 
most of the air. 

Once we get our gear hung in the 
trees, we try to find just the right 
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size of open spot—large enough to 
get some breeze and put you away 
from shore-hugging mosquitoes but 
small enough that night winds won’t 
rock you too much or make you get 
up to anchor from the bow. 

Now this outfit is not intended for 
long stays. After a couple of nights 
you’ve probably had it where living 
on a 16-foot boat is concerned. For 
a one-night stand it’s perfect. 

Cooking on board is not too con- 
venient. You can use a small alcohol 
stove or one of those with canned 
fuel. Good idea to try to divorce your 
cooking from the gasoline tank or 
tanks as far as possible. One good 
scheme for giving yourself extra 
room is to get one of the clamp-on 
trays such as are used by drive-in 
car hops—only you hang it outside 
of the boat instead of inside. You 
can set up a small stove on that or 
use it for a dining table. Remember, 
we're just talking about short stays. 

My own personal curse where 
camping is concerned is redbugs. I 
know there are ways of discouraging 
them through copious use of insect 
dope and various homemade prepar- 
ations but the chiggers (another 
name for the same villains) have my 
number. 


Worst of all, I can’t tell where 
they'll be and where they won't. 
Generally, where I am they are. 

If you have some high ground and 
want to stay ashore, it’s hard to beat 
the jungle hammock—a simple ham- 
mock with its own roof, walls and 
mosquito netting. Let’s face it though 
—some folks just aren’t hammock 
sleepers. 

Using the boat system, I’ve tried 
mosquito netting instead of the tent 
during a dry time. That’s okay too. 

A good ice chest and the use of 
“Scotch Ice” or some other prepara- 
tion that holds the cold is a big help 
on short trips. Where weight is a 
problem, I’d advise that beer and 
soft drinks have crowded many a 
good meal into oblivion. Unless you 
have lots of room for ice, better go 
easy on the heavy, bulky stuff. 

If you intend to keep your fish, 
you have another problem. Better 
take plenty of ice and some fish- 
cleaning equipment that can be used 
aboard if you’re in country where 
you can’t go ashore. 

If you’re not really fish-happy, I’d 
suggest turning them back on such 
trips. A race against fish spoilage 
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What would happen if hunting of wild animals was 


stopped completely? Would the animals 
benefit? Here are some facts proving that 
managed hunting programs help preserve 


our wildlife populations. 


UNWANTED 


DEER 
HUNTERS 


By ELIZABETH ETHERIDGE 


OUR YEARS AGO wildlife conservation authorities of 

11 Southeastern states joined forces with the U:S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service to seek out an unwanted 
“deer slayer.” 

They wanted to know what caused periodic “die- 
offs” in the region’s while-tailed deer herds—die-offs 
which sometimes claimed so many animals that hunting 
was poor for years to come if not absolutely prohibited 
because of the shortage of animals. 

The agency that states set up to investigate these 
baffling die-offs was the Southeastern Cooperative 
Deer Disease Study. This regional organization is spon- 
sored by Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, with headquarters at 
the University of Georgia’s School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

The search began; clues were collected and fitted 
together; and now answers are beginning to emerge. 

Officials at the Study—which now substituted 
“Wildlife” for “Deer” in its title because its activities 
have been greatly broadened—are careful to say 
“beginning to emerge,” for there may be new evidence 
to turn up later, but at least they feel that they are 
on the right track. 
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It appears that there is not just a single killer, but 
many. They are parasites, the major offenders being 
round worms, tape worms, flukes, bot flies, and lice 
which with a host of other organisms work their way 
into an animal until it sickens and dies. 

In all the deer die-offs in recent years in the South- 
east, significant numbers of both internal and external 
parasites have been found. They gain their best foot- 
hold in deer when the deer themselves become so 
numerous that the area they occupy is inadequate to 
supply their needs. When the natural browse and mast 
crops, or acorns, are gone and deer get hungry, the 
parasites have a good opportunity to move in and take 
over. They seldom miss the chance. 

The staff of the Southeastern Cooperative Wildlife 
Disease Study has been looking for these killers all 
over the Southeast from the bayous of Louisiana to 
the highest mountains of the Carolinas. They call them 
“a new kind of deer hunter,” which abide by no laws, 
recognize no seasons, and are governed only by their 
voracious appetites. 

To date 12 different kinds of potential deer killing 
parasites have been found in the Southeast. They are 
brain worms, gullet worms, stomach worms, nodular 
worms, whip worms, lung worms, tape worms, liver 
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flukes, rumen flukes, nasal bots, biting lice, and ticks. 

All can be deadly. In the first place parasite infec- 
tion results in a marked reduction in the deer’s body 
weight and antler size. In the second, they take a 
heavy roll on the vitality and reproductive potential- 
ities of these animals. Finally, they take the animal 
itself. Dr. Frank A. Hayes, Director of the Study, esti- 
mates that within the past year stomach worms and 
lung worms alone have harvested more deer in certain 
areas than all the hunters put together. 

In the Southeast last year there were three signifi- 
cant instances of deer mortality in isolated areas of 
Maryland, Mississippi, and North Carolina. In each 
case the mortality appeared to be intricately associated 
with heavy parasitic infections, and on each occasion 
there were more deer in the area than there was 
natural food available for them to eat. 

In Maryland, for instance, the deer died as a result 
of the combined effects of starvation, stomach worms, 
biting lice and a bitter cold winter. The deaths were 
concentrated among young deer which could not com- 
pete for the remaining food, deer crippled by auto- 
mobiles, and those animals weakened by nature. A 
long siege of deep snow triggered the die-off. 

All of the animals which died in the Maryland area 
were extremely emaciated and a marked absence of 
abdominal and kidney fat was evident. Very significant 
differences were shown by a contrast of the bone mar- 
rows of these animals with those of the healthy ani- 
mals that were taken for comparative studies. The 
lipid content from the bone marrow of the animals 
that died varied from 2.5 to 11.3%, wheras those of 


Large American Liver Flukes procured during the survey 

in South Carolina. Fifty-eight of these trematodes were 

harbored by one animal. These parasites are found within 
thirteen endemic areas of the Southeast. 
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the healthy animals ranged from 39 to 83%. According 
to confirmed accounts from earlier workers, a bone- 
marrow-lipid-content of less than 10% affords substan- 
tial evidence of malnutrition and subsequent starva- 
tion. Comparative studies also strongly suggested 
that stomach worms and enormous numbers of biting 
lice contributed greatly to the mortality rate. 

During December 1960, on a Private hunt club in 
the delta region of Mississippi, a five-and-a-half year 
old doe was found in an extremely weakened condi- 
tion. Because of obvious signs of illness, this animal 
was killed and a careful necropsy was performed. A 
large number of adult lung worms were found in the 
air passages and a diagnosis of verminous pneumonia 
was later confirmed in the central laboratory. The lung 
tissues were riddled by the larval forms of this para- 
sitic species. A few months later, approximately 30 
dead fawns were found in the immediate area. 

Several weeks after this mortality, an investigation 
was conducted to determine the possible cause of 
deaths. Heavy stomach worm infections were found 
in three subjects that were examined and in all ani- 
mals collected, the walls of the stomach were greatly 
thickened and there was marked inflamation. It later 
appeared that both lung worms and stomach worms 
had also contributed to the deer deaths. 

In late winter and early spring of this year, 73 dead 
deer were found in three lonely and isolated coves 
in the North Carolina mountains. Although an inves- 
tigation was inadvertently delayed until six weeks 
after the peak of mortality, nine representative deer 

(continued on next page) 





Whipworms attached to the lower digestive tract of 

a deer collected in Alabama. Over a hundred of 

these parasites have been found in a single animal, 
but in general they are relatively rare. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
specimens were procured and the lungs of each were 
found to be torn apart by the larval forms of lung 
worms. This was considered evidence enough to hy- 
pothesize that these parasites had contributed heavily 
with as many as 6,000 being collected from a single 
deer. 

It is of particular interest that there was a definite 
correlation between the number of stomach worms 
found and the bone-marrow-fat-content of each deer: 
the more stomach worms present, the lower the per- 
centage of bone marrow fat. 

Members of the Wildlife Disease Study staff were on 
hand to investigate each of these instances of deer 
mortality. They collected animals that had died and 
made complete or partial necropsies of each. All gross 
lesions were recorded, and tissues from many organs 
were preserved for microscopic examination at the 
Central Laboratory. 

They also looked for systemic fungi infections, at- 
tempted isolations of infectious bacterial and viral 
organisms, and searched out toxic substances in either 
the stomach contents or animal tissues. Many parasites 
were also collected from each animal and these were 
later identified. 

From these methodical and rather extensive studies, 
only the parasites could be singled out as the cause 
of the three consecutive white-tailed deer die-offs. The 
significance of these guileful and insidious creatures 
was apparent: they are the “unwanted hunters” in the 
Southeast, hunters which are sure to play a significant 
role in game management practices in the future. 

Before the Georgia veterinarians and _ biologists 
began their study of deer diseases in 1957, very little 
was known about deer parasites in this region. There 
are still many unanswered questions. Where do the 
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Student assistants dissecting and 
examining deer heads collected from 
Tennessee. From left to right—Field 
Biologist Charles M. Marshall ob- 
serves work of Clayton P. Johnston, 
Nedrick L. Johnston, David B. Wal- 
rath and Paul W. Chapman. These 
veterinary students are from Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Maryland and Geor- 
gia respectively. 


parasites come from? How are they carried? How do 
they get into deer? What can they mean for deer 
hunters in this region? The answers lie in intensive 
research. 

Such research is expensive, too expensive for one 
state to carry on alone. That’s why 11 Southeastern 
states and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service joined 
forces to support a regional program. The staff of the 
Study now includes, in addition to the director, a full 
time Field Veterinarian, Dr. Theodore R. Ridgeway; 
Field Biologist, Charles M. Marshall; Biological Aide, 
James F’, Smith; Medical Technician, Gloria J. Dills; and 
Business Manager, Lounette Whelchel. George R. 
McCahan and Annie K. Prestwood are also employed 
as part-time senior veterinary student research assist- 
ants. 

These specialists are ready to go anywhere in the 
11 state region at any time to investigate mysterious 
wild animal deaths. They have already located a 
primary killer in the parasites, and they think they 
know why these killers have gained such a strangle 
hold in some areas. 

They say it’s overpopulation. 

The theory, of course, must have a proof so the 
study is now conducting a region-wide parasite sur- 
vey. They are collecting and thoroughly examining 
ten deer taken at random from potentially critical 
areas within each participating state. State biologists 
set up the field laboratories and general facilities. They 
make the tables, get running water and electrical 
current, and collect specimens. Water can often be 
pumped in from a nearby river, but power sometimes 
has to be supplied from long distances. They also fur- 
nish coffee for the study team, for the research work 
goes on far into the night and sleep is a luxury 
they can seldom afford. 
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The state biologists also participate in all phases of 
work conducted in these crude but efficient wilder- 
ness laboratories and exchange ideas with the repre- 
sentatives from other states who are often present. 


When deer are brought to these stations they are 
aged, weighed and examined for external parasites. 
Then, after the hides have been removed, they are 
placed on a necropsy table and meticulously dissected. 
Careful records of gross lesions are made and all 
Suspicious tissues are preserved for later histopatho- 
logic examinations. The contents of the entire intes- 
tinal tracts are “fixed” and the parasites kept for future 
identifications. Both femurs are removed and frozen 
for fat analysis studies. 


So far worms have been found in the nasal passages, 
brains, pharynxes, gullets, lungs, livers, stomachs, 
small and large intestines and the abdominal cavities. 
In some localities various species of lice and ticks are 
also quite common. 


Complete surveys have already been conducted in 
Alabama and Louisiana, in localities where heavy deer 
concentrations existed. Similar surveys will be made 
in the nine remaining states. 


Overpopulation continues to crop up as the real 
cause of trouble. 


Every incidence of deer die-offs last winter occurred 
in greatly overpopulated herds. Sometimes there were 
twice as many animals in an area as the range could 
possibly accommodate. The food supplies got low; 
sometimes the weather became severe; animals grew 
weak; and the full fury of parasitism moved in. 


The Southeast’s wildlife veterinarians and biolo- 
gists say that steps must be taken to alleviate the 


A necropsy scene taken during a 
recent parasitologic investigation 
conducted in Madison Parish, Lou- 
isiana. From left to right—Field 
Veterinarian Theodore R. Ridgeway, 
Biologist Dan Dennett, Jr. and Bi- 
ologist Charles M. Marshall examine 
the trachea (windpipe) of a deer in 
search for lungworms. Mr. Dan Den- 
nett (center) is with the Louisiana 
Wild Life and Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and has participated in two 
regional field surveys with the 
Southeastern Cooperative Wildlife 
Disease Study. 
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overcrowded conditions that now exist in many deer 
herds. 

The light mortality noted in recent years should be 
interpreted as a precursor of a “major die-off” within 
a few years to come. The time of such a die-off will 
be governed by several factors: 1, when deer popula- 
tions within a certain area exceed the range carrying 
capacity of that area; 2, when adequate numbers of 
worm and insect parasites enter the picture; 3, when 
animals become starved, stunted and weakened until 
their body resistance is at a low ebb; and 4, when 
environmental conditions such as an extended winter 
complicate an already difficult situation. 

In short, overpopulation among deer results in 
malnutrition; partial starvation is the forerunner of 
parasitism; and the worms and their associates then 
move in and make a major set-back in the number of 
white-tailed deer available for the hunting public. 

The logical solution to the problem of parasitism 
in white-tailed deer, the Wildlife Disease Study 
experts say, is the reduction of deer populations to 
comply with the specific range carrying capacities. 
This should be done throughout legal deer harvests. 
In many overstocked areas, it is becoming imperative 
that hunters take more animals, and this must include 
does, before the number of animals ever can be 
retined at a safe level. 

“If this is not accomplished by sportsmen, the 
parasites and their accomplices will do so without 
invitation or hesitation,’ Dr. Hayes says. “A few para- 
sites do not exert harmful effects on either the ani- 
mal’s health or its venison, but when they are present 
in great numbers, they become the unwanted hunt- 


ers.” @ 
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FISHERMAN'S CHRISTMAS 


VERHEARD (WORD FOR WORD) in a tackle shop sev- 
O eral years ago: 

“T want to get a Christmas present for my son-in- 
law. He fishes all of the time and he has a couple of 
little gadgets and he lost one of them. What would 
that be?” 

Now there’s a lady who had better stick to neckties. 

Actually, the people who buy frightening Christmas 
ties up north buy fishing tackle for their friends down 
here. 

Luckily, most tackle dealers don’t approach the 
problem with the joyful abandon exhibited by those 
who sell haberdashery and lingerie in early December. 
I strongly suspect that a lot of tackle salesman have 
some vestige of conscience. Otherwise they could really 
clean out the junk when well-meaning but unknowing 
money-waving patseys roar into the store around 
Christmas time. 

Yuletide pressures being what they are, even a 












Just think of the confirmed 
bream fisherman who 
opens his present to find 
an assortment of kingsize 
tarpon lures. 
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fisherman is not likely to be possessed of all his facul- 
ties when shopping. The non-fishing pilgrim trying to 
please an angler in the family is apt to go completely 
berserk. If it were not for the steadying influence of 
a few kindly tackle clerks, more bream fishermen 
would have tuna rods. We will not discuss the people 
who hide the merchandise and bring out the junk as 
December rolls around. They are not on our side. 

If you are in doubt about any kind of fishing gadget, 
go to an established tackle store where the clerks are 
fishermen or at least know about fishing. That’s pretty 
obvious advice. 

First, let’s take the toughest one on the list—the 
serious fisherman. 

If a shopper hasn’t the vaguest idea of the kind of 
fishing the recipient-to-be does; if the shopper doesn’t 
know anyone who fishes with the victim; if the shopper 
doesn’t know where he buys his tackle—then perhaps 
a necktie really would be a better choice. After all, 


The fisherman's Christmas packages 
are generally opened with 


some apprehension 


By 
CHARLES 
WATERMAN 
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The pushbutton spin-cast reel is generally easiest for youngsters to 
operate. Little Beth Ann Henely got this one after she caught a 7- 
pound bass with her daddy’s outfit. 


you can get neckties with pictures of fish, flies and 
lures on them. Not a bad idea at that. 

Now here we have an angler who probably takes 
a great deal of time to select his tackle, savoring every 
minute of it. How is a non-fishing friend or relative 
going to sprint through a tackle store and come out 
with goodies that will keep him happy all year? 

Let’s go back to the necktie with fish on it. The 
fisherman probably wouldn’t buy it for himself but he 
might appreciate it for Christmas. He might even 
wear it. Cufflinks with fish or flies on them, rod and 
reel tie clasps—any useful personal article with an 
angling connection might make a good present—and 
it would be a lot safer than actually trying to buy 
tackle if you aren’t sure of what you’re doing. 

But while we’re still on the subject of the active 
fisherman, about the finest present you can get him 
is something he really wants to fish with and needs. 

Let’s suppose Joe’s wife wants to get him something 
he’ll appreciate but she doesn’t know anything about 
fishing. If she’s really cagey, she'll interview Joe’s 
friends and find out what he really wants. She’ll take 
the trouble to get an exact description of the item 
and when good ole’ Joe unwraps it on Christmas 
morning, he'll really be surprised. A couple of minutes 
later, he’ll realize how much trouble she’s gone to 
finding out exactly what he wanted and the gift 
will take on new value. 

Don’t forget that basic items of tackle such as rods, 
reels and lines are touchy things to buy for someone 
else if he’s an experienced fisherman. 

Lures are a pretty safe bet if carefully chosen. I 
‘use one particular plug quite a lot when fishing in the 
Everglades country and it’s easy to lose them down 
there. A while back I got a dozen of them for Christ- 
mas. Not a very glamorous gift but a darned good 
choice because I’m not a very glamorous guy. 

Now let’s look around the edges of the fisherman’s 
outfit and see a few things he can always use. 

Take knives. Fishermen are always losing knives. 
Extra ones are nice to have. 

Tackle boxes or tackle bags are pretty safe. A fish- 
erman can always use an extra one. 

Carefully chosen books on fishing are a good bet. 
Lots of anglers would enjoy such books if they had 
them but just never buy them for themselves. 

Pocket scales have been improved in recent years. 
Of course, he may be like an honest friend of mine 
who absolutely refuses to weigh any fish because he 
wants a little leeway in telling the story. 

Things like waterproof matchboxes are okay. I have 
three of them. If I got another one for Christmas this 
year, I’d use it too. 

If he “has everything” and you are the kind of 
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well-heeled character who would have a friend or rela- 
tive who “has everything,” look for real luxury items. 
Maybe a fancy gaff hook, a pair of real fisherman’s 
pliers in a holster, a good insulated jug or insulated 
bottles, fancy landing net, ice chest, duffle bag, flash- 
light. Note that these are things that can be useful 
even if the angler already has one of each. 

Sometimes it takes a little while for the word to get 
around and then it gets too far around. 

For example, almost ten years ago I was bewailing 
the fact that there were very few real, heavy salt water 
fly rods. I know a lot of people in the fishing business 
one way or another. Apparently none of them ever 
forgot I wanted a heavy, salt water fly rod. I am into 
heavy, salt water fly rods up to here. The way I 
figure it, if I live to be 500 years old and fish every 
day and never get another heavy, salt water fly rod, 
I will still meet Saint Peter with a batch of them 
under my arm. 

A gift certificate of credit at a sporting goods store 
may seem too impersonal for the buyer but remember 
that it can’t miss. 

So far we’ve talked about presents for experi- 
enced fishermen. The situation is completely different 
when it comes to beginners. 

Here’s a chance to louse up an entire fishing career. 
If you give an old-timer something he can’t use, he 
won't try. If you give a beginner something he can’t 
use he’ll hammer around with it anyway. 

A lot of parents would rather their youngsters took 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
up fishing instead of juvenile delinquency but aren’t 
quite sure how to swing it. The problem is nearly 
always the same: 

“Tf we get him a good outfit, he may not use it. 
It would be a waste of money. Why not get him a cheap 
rod and reel to start with?” 

At risk of sounding unreasonable, I say go for broke 
and get the good outfit. If the young ’un hasn’t 
shown enough interest to suit you, only a good outfit 
will bring him around. If he’s already interested in 
fishing, some high grade tackle can last him for many 
years. 

Often the youngster has indicated the kind of tackle 
he’d like to use. Nowadays, it’s generally spinning gear 
unless he has a fishing hero who uses something else. 

Spinning is a good way to get a youngster to catch- 
ing fish quickly and that’s important if you want him 
to spend the rest of his life with wet feet. Spin-casting 
or pushbutton outfits are easiest of all to operate al- 
though they aren’t generally recommended for salt 
water fishing. For really small youngsters, I wouldn’t 
recommend anything else unless they’re going to use 
cane poles. 

If you feel you can replace it promptly when it falls 
apart, a cheap spin-cast reel will cast just about as well 
as a good one as long as it lasts but remember that if 
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Wild idea? Nope! This school bass fisherman really 
uses binoculars when he waits for fish to break water 
in the distance. Raingear is another Christmas idea. 


your offspring shows interest a cheap spin-cast reel 
probably won’t satisfy him long. 

Spin-cast equipment isn’t awfully expensive. For 
less than ten dollars you can get a fairly serviceable 
reel. I think you ought to spend a minimum of eight 
or 10 bucks for the rod if you want it to last for a while. 
A really good spin-casting outfit should cost around 
$25 as a minimum. I’m talking about retail prices but 
you might find a steal somewhere. 

If you are going to get a beginner a conventional bait 
casting outfit, the rod need cost no more than $10 and 
a light, direct-drive aluminum reel would be a good 
choice at around the same price. I am opposed to be- 
ginning baitcasters starting with monofilament line. 
Get good braided line. Beginners should be started 
with light, “fast” reels. 

In conventional freshwater spinning reels (the kind 
that hang down below the hand) there are some satis- 
factory models around $15 and a few for somewhat 
less. Again, we are faced with about a $10-rod. 

In all of this stuff, it is well to remember that only 
high quality tackle lasts long in salt water. I’d figure 
on spending more money if that’s where it will be used. 

In fly-fishing tackle, the major item is the rod, 
which should cost about $15 as a minimum. You can 
save on the reel, a 3-dollar single-action job being 
quite satisfactory for light, fresh water fishing. A level 
line must be matched to the rod by someone who 
knows what he’s about but can be had for three or 
four dollars. 


Gadgets, ding-fods and gizmos—a fisherman takes a lot 
of stuff with him. A little study of this picture reveals some 
Christmas gift ideas. 
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These prices are only clues and please don’t take 
them too seriously. They are simply to give you an 
idea of what it will cost to start from scratch. I am 
writing this with a bunch of tackle catalogs open 
before me. I don’t intend to offend any manufacturer 
but Probably I already have. 

For really top-notch equipment in any of the classi- 
fications listed, I would say you should spend around 
$60. For that amount of money you can get an outfit 
that should be good enough for anybody. For the most 
part, when you pay more than that for a spin-casting, 
spinning, bait-casting or fly-fishing outfit you are 
getting superior finish, useful but unnecessary features 
and perhaps (whisper it softly!) a famous name. 

When I say “outfit” I am speaking of rod, reel and 
line. Lures, boxes and other equipment are separate 
and if you DO go all out for a good outfit of any kind 
I’d suggest that you go a little easy on the lures. Let 
the new fisherman pick his own. It will be more fun 
that way, it will add to his interest and most lures are 
bought one at a time for specific areas anyhow. 

I have not touched on trolling or heavy salt water 
equipment. In Florida Wildlife we like to concentrate 
on fresh water and light salt water fishing that 
would employ bass weight tackle. 

I sincerely believe that it is in the light tackle cate- 
gory you are most likely to develop a fisherman in the 
family. Light tackle can be used at any time of year 


Tackle boxes 
and bags are 
good ideas for 
Christmas pres- 
ents. This tackle 
bag is made of 
heavy canvas, 
and sold by 
Orvis. 
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in Florida without a boat and certainly without a deep 
water cruiser. It is usually most fascinating for thes 
beginner. 

It can be used from piers and even from the surf 
or jetties. 

The whole country laughs at the woman who re- 
ceives a fishing boat when she wanted a mink stole 
and a casting rod instead of a new purse. 

When it comes to buying fishing tackle for ladies— 
especially ladies who haven’t shown too much interest 
—you may miss a bet if you get the whole works at 
once. A beginning woman-angler needs good equip- 
ment to use and frequently gets cast-off stuff. How- 
ever, part of the fishing business is understanding your 
tackle. It’s nice to have her help pick out her own 
simply because it gives her more understanding of 
what it’s all about. 

The advent of glass into fishing rods has performed 
one miracle for the youngster or lady just starting. 

When all good rods were made of steel and bamboo 
and hence a bit on the weighty side, it took an expert 
to fish with a featherweight stick without breaking it. 
Generally, the beginner was the one who had difficul- 
ty handling a heavy rod but was most likely to break 
a light one. Now you can get tough rods light enough 
for anyone. 

One item that should go with every beginner’s spin- 
ning or plug casting outfit is a practice casting weight. 
The back yard or city park will do the beginner a lot 
more good than a lake or river—for a short while at 
least. Get the fundamentals and then get out where 
there are some fish. 

I have often been asked what I think of Japanese, 
Swiss, Italian, German and English fishing tackle— 
generally by persons shopping for presents. 

It is bad business to say tackle is bad because it is 
Japanese or to say it is good because it is Swiss the 
same as it is inadvisable to say it is good or bad 
because it is built in America. 

Believe me, I have seen some real junk come down 
the American assembly lines. Japanese workmanship 
has run the full gamut from completely useless stuff 
to top-quality equipment. Jap workmen can do as 
well as anyone else if they have something to work 
with. They got a bad reputation with their really 
cheap stuff and some of the Japanese “combination rod 
sets” were jokes because the builders evidently didn’t 
even know how the stuff was to be used. Anyway, 
the windings were pretty. But that was years before 
they knew what we wanted. Some of the Japanese reels 
are excellent, others are inferior copies of gear 
made in other countries. Now and then the copies are 
almost as good as the originals. 

The Swiss, Italians, French and Germans are good 
workmen—and look at some of the beautiful work the 
Spanish turn out, even though they used to be on the 
wrong side of the ledger with their cheap firearms. 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Any hunter can learn to use a 
duck call — but 
calling right is another thing! 
properly used duck 
calls can mean big bonuses to 


waterfowl hunters! 


W E CROUCHED LOW IN THE blind, tense and expect- 
ant, as the mallards dipped in over the decoys, 
gabbling in response to the soft feed call I had coaxed 
them down with. 

Out of the corner of my eye I could see their 
heads turn from side to side as they surveyed the 
spread below them on their down-wind pass. They 
swept directly away, then banked sharply to make 
their return trip into the set. My finger felt out the 
safety on the pump gun. 

Then it happened! From across the inlet came a 
sound that might have matched closest the noise made 
by a Halloween horn, or one of the ten-cent noise- 
makers people blow on New Year’s Eve. A second 
later the flock of mallards was headed for far away 
places, half-scared out of their wits by what someone 


Call Em—RIGHT ! 


Photo By 
Paul Horn 
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By H. LEA LAWRENCE 


Lack of “know-how” with a duck call will 
ruin a duck hunt, not only for the inexperi- 
enced caller, but for hunters in adjoining 
blinds. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


False notes from a duck call will cause ducks to move quickly in the opposiie direction from 
the one intended by the hunter. 


had hoped would be seductive “come hither” talk 
on a duck call. 


You’ve probably had the same thing happen, and 
you've probably uttered the same harsh words under 
your breath. It’s a tough break to face, especially in 
the days of fewer ducks when one good pass by a 
flock might be your only chance of the day. 


But let’s take a more careful look at the problem 
and try to explain why this sort of thing happens. 
Exasperating as it is, there’s still the fact to face that 
hunters don’t mean to create an effect that is going 
to make ducks go in the opposite direction. 


Lack of “know-how” with a duck call is obviously 
the reason for this trouble. But how will a beginner 
pick up what he needs to know to operate a call 
effectively? Here’s where the major part of the dif- 
ficulty occurs. 


Time was, in the days of lots of ducks and longer 
seasons, when a fellow who wanted to learn something 
about ducks and duck calling had both the time and 
the birds available. He could even afford to spend some 
time listening and observing rather than shooting. 
Some of today’s experts with calls picked up most of 
their knowledge in this manner. Nowadays, not many 
hunters can expect to learn this way. 


My father, the late Harry Lawrence, was one of the 
most effective men with a duck call I had ever heard 
work. He learned in a manner one can’t hope to 
duplicate today. Dad began hunting in the days of 
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live decoys, and he kept several of these birds in a 
pen behind our house. I can remember watching him 
sit for hours on end practicing their calls. The ducks 
would attempt to talk to anything that flew over, 
whether it be robins, blackbirds or pigeons. So getting 
them to go through their repertoire wasn’t any 
trouble. 


Most hunters today attempt to learn calling by 
use of either phonograph records or booklets which 
are meant to provide instruction for the neophyte. 
Both of these have some merit, although they often 
prove to be more confusing than helpful. The records, 
for instance, usually cover more territory in the area 
of duck calling than can be digested. Trying to sit 
down and mimic the sounds generally leaves a person 
baffled and a long way from attaining any degree of 
finesse on even one call, much less the dozen or so 
calls demonstrated. Too, I have heard calls on such 
records that are, as a matter of fact, bizarre. I some- 
times suspect them of being devised just to fill space 
on the record. 


Booklets, on the other hand, while often written 
expertly, are also difficult to learn much from. Trying 
to put sounds into words has never been very effective, 
and this trouble shows up prominently in instruction 
books on duck calling. Even with plenty of experience 
in duck calling behind me, I can’t make heads or 
tails out of such books. 


Your best bet in learning to call is to receive some 


(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


first hand instruction from someone who can call well. 
This sort of help, plus a lot of practice, can put a 
beginner in shape for actually working with wild 
birds. But the practice sessions should be held at home, 
or in the field before or after hunting season. Ask the 
person assisting you to tell you when you’re ready to 
try coaxing the birds. 


In all likelihood, a good caller will start you out 
on three basic calls to learn. These will be the hail, 
or greeting call; the feed call; and the series of soft 
quacks often referred to as the “lonesome hen call.” 
These three, once mastered, will give you a terrific 
advantage over a non-caller in another blind. But again 
remember that behind any kind of quality calling is 
practice, and a whole lot of it! Duck calling, like 
learning to play a musical instrument, can’t be accom- 
plished overnight. There are problems involving breath 
control, tongue movement and the use of the hand 
in muting the sound. These must be coordinated cor- 
rectly to realize the proper effect. 


The call you select to begin with is another impor- 
tant aspect. Here again pay attention to the advice 
given you by the person giving you instructions. Don’t 
let either price or the apparent popularity of a call 
deceive you. A couple of the best advertised calls on 
the market today aren’t worth two cents, in my 
opinion. If you doubt this, wait until you learn to call 
and then give a try. 


Price, especially, is no criterion in looking for a 
good call. You can buy a call for as little as one 
dollar, and, if you wish you can pay as high as $50 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Ducks will often respond to the “basic” calls used by the experienced 
caller. They are the greeting call, the feed call and the “lonesome 
hen call.” 


for a call. True, these high-priced calls are beautiful 
pieces of work, artfully made and pleasing to the eye. 
But a much less expensive call may function equally 
well. Results are the most important consideration, 
anyway, not appearance. The best call I have ever 
used cost me $1.50, and I have had plenty of experi- 
ence with the expensive, custom built jobs. They’re 
good, but not that good. 


The late Herb Parsons, famed exhibition shooter 
for Winchester-Western, who held the world and 
international duck calling championship, once con- 
fided in me that he thought price of a duck call meant 
nothing whatsoever. Herb said that the “million dollar 
sound”—that which put ducks into the decoys—could 
come from a home-made call just as easily as from a 
custom built model. I heard Herb produce beautiful 
duck music on a very inexpensive call. It pointed up 
more than anything that it is the man behind the call 
that is the most important part of calling. 


Herb’s favorite illustration of good duck calling 
was one he told of a trip he was on at Reelfoot Lake, 
near his home at Somerville, Tenn. He said it proved 
that even a poor duck day could have its compen- 
sations. 


“That day,” he related, “it was bluebird weather 
and not a duck was in sight. I tuned up on my duck 
call just to pass the time, and before thirty minutes 
had passed I had called up over a dozen decoys 
people had lost on previous trips to the marsh. Now 
that’s real duck calling!” 


You may get good with a call, but not that good! 
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Why does know-how with a duck call pay off in 
the field? Let’s take a look and see. 


Whether you’re hunting over decoys or not, being 
able to interest ducks by calling them and bringing 
them in for a closer look will provide you with 
much better shooting. Hunting over a_ well-placed 
set of decoys, birds can be brought in to within 
thirty yards range, a distance where clear, sure kills 
can be made. Too, with restrictions in effect on some 
species of ducks, it gives you a closer look at what 
you're planning to shoot at, making identification lots 
simpler and more positive. 


In pass shooting or pothole hunting, passing birds 
can be brought in for a close swing by some good 





Duck calling, like learning to play a musical 

instrument, cannot be accomplished overnight. 

A few bad notes will scare ducks away from 
the blind. 


A large variety of duck calls 
are on the market. Cost of the 
call is no indication of how good 
it is. Beautiful duck music can 
be played on inexpensive calls. 
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calling. You seldom can get them to sit down when 
there are no decoys with which to lure them, but 
those extra yards you can pull them will increase 
your chances tremendously. Considering the amount 
of lead needed to put a duck down for keeps, this 
yardage can mean plenty to you. It can put birds 
in your bag that otherwise might not be there. 


There is another value in duck calling I haven’t 
touched on yet, but it is by far not the least important. 
Duck calling is an art, and one which can provide a 
great deal of pleasure and satisfaction. 


For instance, when you hail a flock of ducks heading 
the other way, see them turn at the sound, then 
watch your following series of calls pull them to you 
as though they were on a string—brother, you feel 
a sense of accomplishment! You know what brought 
them in, and you know where they’d be if you 
hadn’t called them. It’s a mighty warm feeling! 


I know a couple of hunters who are also camera 
bugs who call ducks in order to photograph them 
at close range. It beats trying to catch them with 
a telephoto lens. They have actually called ducks into 
the decoys, then had them walk on out on the bank 
toward the blind in search of the hidden “duck.” 


These are some of the dividends proper calling 
can bring you. There’s nothing mysterious about the 
art; it requires only a familiarity with what you’re 
trying to do, plus a lot of practice. I can’t overem- 
phasize the latter. 


Finally, it makes you a lot more welcome in a 
duck blind, not only to your companions, but also 
to other hunters sharing the same marsh or water- 
way. For poor calling spoils the sport for everyone 
within earshot. 


And regarding inexperienced duck callers, Pll bor- 
row and rearrange an old phrase as a bit of advice: 
“It’s better to keep your duck call in your pocket 
and appear an amateur than to blow it and remove 
any possible doubt!” @ 


Photos By H. Lea Lawrence 
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AST CHRISTMAS my husband and I 
L conceived the idea of expressing 
the season’s greetings to the mem- 
bers of our wild bird colony in a 
tangible way. At least it seemed 
tangible to us, and judging from the 
results, it was even more so to the 
birds. 

The day before Christmas we went 
across the canal into a wooded area 
and found a well-shaped pine tree 
which was about four feet in height. 
After fastening it to a solid wood 
foundation which was in turn at- 
tached to the top of a round garden 
table the entire structure was placed 
in the center of the back garden. 

It was no problem to decide on 
trimmings for a bird tree. We 
threaded it with loops of popcorn 
and strands of cord to which tiny 
animal crackers, bits of suet and 
raisins were fastened. Small clusters 
of grapes and red holly berries were 
tied along the heavier limbs, and 
doughnuts, which our birds crowd 
their cafeterias for, were slipped 
over the ends of small branches. In 
trimming the tree, we were careful 
to leave sufficient perching space 
since the bird must park himself 
while he eats. We scattered generous 
servings of sunflower seed and wild 
bird seed on the exposed part of the 
table top, and on the ground sur- 
rounding it, sprinkled grain for the 
doves. For “atmosphere” we hung 
a few bright Christmas ornaments 
among the green pine needles, and 
the tree was draped with lengths of 
tinsel. As an after-thought, a sprink- 
ling of glitter polished off the job. 

While we decorated the tree we 
were conscious of being © bird- 
watched. From surrounding trees 
and shrubs the eyes of our fea- 
thered friends were fixed upon us. 
But there was no sound. Until a 
blue jay, apparently unable to con- 
trol his curiosity, whammed over to 
the lowest limb of the golden shower 
tree and scolded raucously as he 
flexed his knees and bobbed up and 
down in a fury of couriosity. 
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By HELEN STEWART KNAUS 


It was almost dusk before we were 
through. By that time the birds were 
bedding down for the night, except 
the cardinals who keep late hours. 
Papa Jack, our handsome male, and 
his plain little mate, Claudia, had 
been biding their time, for as soon 
as we were inside the house they 
flew to the tree. They circled it 
cautiously a few times before light- 
ing on the table where they began 
munching sunflower seed. 

In the pale first light of Christmas 
morning a_ whistle of wings 
announced the arrival of the doves. 
It did not take them long to find 
their food in the new location instead 
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Christmas Tree For Birds 


of further back in the garden, and 
soon the ground was dark with what 
could pass for little grey ghosts. A 
few flew to the rim of the table and 
helped themselves to the Christmas 
breakfast of wild bird seed. 

After that a company of blue jays 
arrived in a fanfare of excitement. 
Seemingly agog with curiousity and 
delight they screeched and called 
for other members of their colony to 
join them. Soon the air was blue 
with late arrivals who flew straight 
to the tree. They chortled and ate, 
and then flew away with their beaks 
full, leaving a trail of sunflower seed 
scattered on the ground _ behind 
them. 

From the nearby strawberry tree 
the woodpecker family announced 
their arrival by a series of loud, 
insistent honks. When Papa wood- 
pecker flew down and latched on 
to a doughnut, his wife followed him 
and began scooping up the crum- 
bling bits that fell to the table with 
quick, side-wise movements of her 
beak. 

Soon the sun came out bright 
and clear, and with it came the red- 
winged blackbirds. Forgotten now 
was their cheery little “oka-lee-oka- 
lee” music as they plunged into the 
tree with small chirps, grabbing the 
first tid-bits they saw. Shortly after 
that the sparrows and_ grackles 
joined the party. The big male 
grackles were hard put trying to 
negotiate the small tree, but they 
managed to grab bits of crumbs from 
the table. The smaller female grack- 
les ferried food to the bird bath 
where they dunked it throughly be- 
fore eating. 

The mocking bird sat on a palm 
frond and sang loudly, but as usual 
he kept aloof from _ bird-parties. 
Finally, when the birds dispersed, 
he flew down and helped himself to 
raisins. 

That afternoon friends came over 
to see the birds’ Christmas tree, 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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FACTS ON 
FISH 
KILLS 


By TOM WAYMAN 


Information Extension Officer 


ye PASS A LAKE, river, canal or marsh in Florida, 
and suddenly see hundreds or thousands of dead 
and dying fish floating or floundering in the water. 
You, and many other residents and tourists, immedi- 
ately become concerned. You ask yourself questions: 

Who killed these fish? What happened? What can 
we do to stop it? Isn’t it a terrible waste of the game 
fish resource? Shall I report it? Did somebody pollute 
the water? Should somebody be arrested? Can’t we 
replace the fish? 

All of these questions, and many others, about fish 
kills are good ones, but some of the answers may 
astonish you. 

What you have witnessed is often a “natural” fish 
kill in Florida. Such fish kills are nothing new to the 
people who work day in and day out with the fresh 
water fish and management problems. 

In normal years, Florida usually experiences a dry 
season, or drought, period during which thousands of 
acres of natural fishing waters go dry for lack of rain- 
fall. In extreme cases, this reduction of fishing waters 
may be created by a drainage program—with the re- 
duction of water, so is the habitat of fish reduced. 

To the average fisherman, a sight such as a fish kill 
certainly causes a great deal of concern. He visualizes 
the prospect of having to hang up his fishing gear, 
and possibly even a complete abandonment of his 
favorite fishing site. The sight of hundreds of dead 
and dying fish will send the average citizen to the 
nearest telephone to inform a Florida Wildlife Officer, 
or any other public official or conservation agency, of 
the catastrophe. 

Natural fish kills have happened many times before 
and will probably continue, and people will be 
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concerned until they better understand nature’s pro- 
gram for the balance of Florida’s fresh water fish. 


What Is Meant By “Fish Kills?” 
Fish kills are the mass death of the fish population 


in any given body of water. 


What Are The Signs Of A Kill? 

Distressed fish appear at the surface, usually acting 
in a nervous or extremely excited manner. Sometimes, 
fish will actually be seen coming to the surface and 
gulping air, in an attempt to acquire the necessary 
oxygen needed to survive. 


Are Fish Kills Obvious? 

As a rule, fish kills are obvious to everyone in the 
vicinity. However, if the kill happens in flowing water, 
the bloated dead fish may only come to the surface 
after miles of underwater movement. This isn’t com- 
mon, especially in fish kills involving “natural” kills. 


Do Fish Kills Occur Anytime? 

Yes. Fish kills, however, occur most frequently 
during the spring dry season when large areas of water 
suddenly shrink, crowding the populations into a 
smaller water area. This over-crowded fish population 
soon uses up the supply of dissolved oxygen in the 
water and a “normal” fish kill occurs. 


What Are Common Examples Of Kills? 
One of the most common forms of fish kills in 


(Continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
Florida is the lack of dissolved oxygen in the waters. 
Minus this oxygen, the fish cannot live and the shore- 
line is soon lined with dead and dying fish. Siltation, 
which is caused by various forms of soil erosion around 
the body of water, or decayed particles of matter in 
the water, can coat the fishes’ gills, thus suffocating 
the fish or their food supply. Harmful or poisonous 
chemicals, which are sometimes introduced by agricul- 
tural or horticultural activities, contribute greatly to 
fish kills. Such chemicals are often in the form of 
insecticides, and can be extremely deadly to fish 
populations. Spraying and dusting for insect control by 
agricultural and pest control, when applied by correct 
field techniques, can reduce the danger of mass fish 


kills. 


Industrial and mining activities frequently intro- 
duce very poisonous chemicals, and these chemicals 
can be extremely harmful to fish populations since 
they can affect the body of water for a long period 
of time. 


What Is A Common Harmful Industrial Chemical? 


Sulphuric acid is used in many ways as a dissolving 
agent in many types of industry, and, if this chemical 
is dumped into any body of water in large propor- 
tions, it causes an immediate fish kill, frequently 
eliminating the entire fish population in the area. This, 
fortunately, is closely guarded against by officials in 
individual industry, and only happens in rare cases. 


What Is Photo-Synthesis? 


Photo-synthesis is the chemical action which takes 
place in all green plants. It is a process by which the 
submerged plant absorbs carbon dioxide through its 
leaves and releases dissolved oxygen in the water, with 
the assistance of sunlight. Since the photo-synthesis 
process does produce dissolved oxygen, through the 
underwater plant life, it should be remembered that 
this could well mean the very existence of our fish 
populations. 


What Is Algae? 


Algae are small microscopic plants and, like all 
other plants, they rely on the photo-synthesis process 
to grow. 


Can We See Algae? 


Yes, when it is abundant. Millions of these micro- 
scopic plants will produce a cloudy green color, varying 
to a light brown color, in the water. 


Is Algae Harmful To Fish Growth? 


Since many forms of fresh water fish live on micro- 
scopic plant life, algae is beneficial as food to some 
species, 
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When Is Algae Harmful? 


When there is a sudden heavy growth of algae, called 
“bloom,” and the sunlight is suddenly cut off, as during 
a period of dark cloudy weather, the vegetation dies 
and begins to decay. During the process, the decaying 
vegetation, like all decaying matter, uses up the avail- 
able oxygen in the water, thus lowering the desired 
dissolved oxygen level of the water, which supports the 
fish population. 


Can Water Be Over-Fertilized? 


Yes. Sometimes barnyard or commercial fertilizer 
is used to fertilize a pond or body of water for better 
fish production. If too much is used, it may have the 
same effect as a decaying algae bloom. 


Can Vegetation Be Controlled? 

Yes, by spraying. When spraying a pond to rid it 
of weeds, it is sometimes wise to spray only a fraction 
of the pond at a time to avoid too much vegetation 
decaying at once. Weed control, especially aquatic 
weed control, can result in a fish kill if the chemicals 
aren’t applied with the correct technique. On the other 
hand, the proper selection of chemicals and use of 
techniques will minimize harm. 


What Is Water Pollution? 


Pollution means the introduction of any foreign 
solution or matter into the water so as to alter the 
original pristine quality of the water. In the case of 
water pollution, it usually refers to oils, or other 
harmful substances such as chemicals, which are harm- 
ful to plant life and fish populations. The result is, 
water pollution can destroy the recreational values of 
a body of water for an indefinite period, if allowed 
to exist. 

What About Sewage? 


Sewage pollution by some of the larger cities and 
industries have from time to time created quite a prob- 
lem concerning fish and plant life. Raw sewage will 
cause oxygen depletion in much the same manner as 
decaying vegetation. 


Is Water Pollution Worse Than 
Decaying Vegetation? 

Yes, in most cases it is. Industrial and sewage pollu- 
tion is much more serious and permanent than fish 
kills caused by decaying vegetation. It should be 
guarded against at all costs, and action should be taken 
at the first sign of such pollution. Pollution is much 
like a cancer: If caught in time, it can usually be cured. 
If it is permitted to exist, pollution can lead to 
the “death” of a stream or lake for all recreational uses. 


What Side Effects Relate To Crowded Fish? 
Game fish are not killed by extremely low water 
conditions, nevertheless suffer from being overcrowd- 
ed. Outbreaks of various fish diseases, usually found 
(Continued on page 26) 
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A common form of fish 
kill in Florida is lack of 
dissolved oxygen in the 
water. Minus this oxygen, 
the fish cannot live and 
the shoreline is soon lined 
with dead and dying fish. 
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Photo By Tom Wayman 


Photo By Jim Reed 





The fishery biologist, by study and analysis 

of water conditions, can determine the type 

of fish kill and its real effect. His studies also 

reveal if restocking or other remedial action 
is necessary after a kill occurs. 
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(continued from preceding page) 
only in fish hatcheries, can possibly occur under any 
abnormal crowding in a lake or river. 


Why Do Garfish And Mudfish Survive? 

Where there is no dissolved oxygen present in wa- 
ters, desirable fishes will die in minutes. Unfortunately, 
the same is not true with garfish and bowfin, which 
are commonly called “rough fish.” Fish of these species 
possess lung-like air bladders serving as secondary 
breathing organs. This enables the two species to in- 
spire by gulping air at the water surface, which in 
many cases, saves them from suffocation. 


Are Rough Fish Beneficial? 

Yes, with qualifications. Some species of rough fish, 
such as gar and mudfish act as predators against abun- 
dant small game fishes. Other species of rough fish 
such as gizzard shad, shiners, threadfin shad and cat- 
fish serve as a source of food supply for many species 
of game fish. This is all a part of the dynamic balance 
nature has devised to keep a proper check on any given 
species of fish. Roughfish may be beneficial so long 
as the proper balance is maintained in the fish pop- 
ulations. 


After A Fish Kill, What Happens To Dead Fish? 
A portion of the dead fish are eaten by other fish, 
waterfowl and other forms of wildlife, while the re- 
mainder decays, if man does not remove them. 


Do Decayed Fish Have Any Effect? 
Yes. The overall effect serves to balance the fertility 
of the water by returning the necessary minerals that 
are required for a future balanced fish population. 


Are Fish Kills Always Harmful? 

It depends upon the situation and the causes. Since 
most rough fish, as well as game fish may be destroyed, 
this could help to keep the fish populations in balance. 
Game fish, as a rule will re-invade underpopulated 
waters much faster than rough fish, therefore creating 
a most productive fishing area. A fish kill, therefore, 
may cause only minor and temporary harm, unless 
permanent changes occur in habitat and environment 
so as to cause major or permanent harm. 


Can’t The Fish Be Saved? 

In most cases of fish kills, there is little purpose or 
benefit in removing the fish, by netting or other 
methods, and releasing such fish in other waters. Nature 
will normally re-populate the water with fish after 
a fish kill. Removing the affected fish to another 
body of water, may, in turn, throw that body of 
water out of natural balance and cause additional 
harm. Of course, “saving” the suffocating fish and 
releasing them in nereby water makes everyone feel 
better about the situation, but it actually accomplishes 
little biological good. We should, in these instances, 
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depend more on Mother Nature than upon the less 
valuable efforts of mankind. In a few instances, man 
can assist nature, and should do so in proven instances. 
In other cases, the wisest thing to do is to remove 
all bag limits and allow the suffocating fish to be 
harvested for use as human food. 


Is Fish Stocking Necessary After A Kill? 
In most cases, fish stocking is not necessary after 
a fish kill. There is usually more than enough healthy 
wild brood stock in adjoinging ponds, lakes, and canals 
that will re-populate the water more quickly and more 
effectively than hatchery stocked fish, and at a con- 
siderably cheaper cost. 


Are There Extreme Cases Which Call For Restocking? 

Yes, small isolated bodies of water without an 
inlet take a longer period of time to replenish their 
depleted fish populations by natural means. In such 
cases, it may be desirable to artificially restock the 
water. 


What About Fish “Balance” After A Kill? 

Again, in small water areas, a good possibility 
exists that the recovery population is unbalanced. 
For instance, bluegills are notorious for being very 
prolific, for they tend to spawn four to seven times a 
year, while other species of fresh water fish, such as 
bass, spawn only once. So it can be seen that if 
insufficient numbers of predator fish, such as bass, 
gar, mudfish, and speckled perch (crappie) are present, 
the Bluegill may become too numerous. 


What Can Be Done About 
“Unbalanced” Populations? 
Several techniques can be employed by the fishery 
biologists to correct the unbalanced body of water. 


1. Partial renovation — A controlled number of 
small fish are successfully eliminated chemi- 
cally, in hopes of getting populations back to 
normal. 


2. Selective renovation — Chemicals are used to 
remove certain undesirable species of fish. 


3. Total renovation — This is a complete fish kill 
by use of tested chemicals. 3 


4. Water draw-downs — This system is used on 
highly controlled water areas. The waters are 
drained to a small area, therefore crowding the 
existing fish populations together, making it 
easier for the predator fishes to feed on the 
small fish. This water draw-down method occa- 
sionally has to be repeated 2 or 3 times, in 
order to realize the correct fish balance desired. 


Who Can Determine The Kill And Its Real Effect? 
Only a qualified fishery biologist can determine 
the type of fish kill and its real effect. @ 
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This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to , 


hunting 27 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. In addition to a regular 


hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring io hunt on \ 
the Management Areas. . eae Ae aes | . | \. 24. 
Lives ’ | —ae 
Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 ae eae : 


permit opens most of the 27 Areas, with the following exceptions: Eglin Air Force \ ~. ga ) he 
Base, where a $4.00 Air Force Permit is required, good for the season; and the Cecil Sy ere a ~ H- 25 
M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required. 
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MULTIPLE Public Use Code For Listing Below: 
* Open to Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
{ Open To Taking Of Frogs. 
See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 
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LOCATION TOTAL 
AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
l. Blackwater (**) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
2. Eglin Field (**) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail 
3. Roy S. Gaskin (*) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 118,300 Deer — Quail 
4. Apalachee (**) Jackson 6,000 Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
5. Liberty (*) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear — Squirrel 
6. Leon-Wakulla (*) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
7. Aucilla (*) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 110,000 Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
8. Steinhatchee (*) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
9. Osceola (*) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
10. Lake Butler (*?) Columbia, Baker & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
11. Gulf Hammock (*7) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
12. Camp Blanding (**) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
13. Guano (*) St. Johns 12,000 Waterfowl 
14. Ocala (*7) Marion, Putnam & Lake 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
15. Tomoka (***) Flagler - Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
16. Farmton (***) Volusia & Brevard 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
17. Citrus (*7) Citrus 41,000 Deer — Quail 
18. Croom (*7) Hernando & Sumter 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
19. Richloam (*7) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
20. Avon Park (*7) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
21. Cecil M. Webb (*7) Charlotte 57,000 Quail 
22. Lee (*) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
23. Okeechobee (*) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
24. Fisheating Creek (*7) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
25. J. W. Corbett (**) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
26. Devil’s Garden (*) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
27. Everglades (*?) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 724,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
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URRENTLY, THERE IS a great deal of 

talk among quail hunters about 
paid shooting preserve set-ups. Some 
of it is highly laudatory, and some 
of it isn’t. 

Sportsmen who find it increasingly 
difficult to acquire hunting privileges 
on private land, and those whose 
professions leave little time for hunt- 
ing, are enthusiastic about the 
assured quail hunting offered by 
paid shooting preserves... . 

The matter of convenience is no 
minor attraction: You know where 
to hunt to bag game, and can go 
directly to the area with little loss 
of time, with expectation and assur- 
ance of opportunities for shots. Find- 
ing and shooting birds is not the 
gamble associated with making the 
rounds of free-open-to-hunting land 
tracts during a short hunting season. 
On a paid shooting preserve chances 
to bag birds are heavily in your 
favor. 4: 

Opponents argue that quail raised 
in pens and later released for hunt- 
ing fail to manifest the desirable, 
tricky flight characteristics of wild 
native birds. In many cases, they are 
right. Numerous first-time-out pa- 
trons have regretfully reported that 
some of the released birds later lo- 
cated by their dogs have had to be 
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Fertile eqqs by Sheldon’s own disease-free breeding stock keep 
and busy. 


incubator units supplied 


Wild flying Bobwhites are in demand for 


release on shooting preserves 


and for field trials among dog handlers 


virtually shooed from underfoot into 
reluctant flight. 

Knocking down a confused, do- 
mesticated quail a few arms’ lengths 
from the gun is not the true quail 
hunter’s idea of sport, no matter how 
high his hunting fever! The fact that 
every bird bagged counts toward the 
allowed kill quota — and costs the 
hunter approximately $2.50—makes 


THEY 
FLY 
WILD 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 








him think even less of such hunting 
situations. 

The shooting preserve operator, 
being a business man, fully realizes 
that his continued success depends 
on making his shooting set-up at- 
tractive. He knows that good flying 
birds and quality dog work mean 
fast action afield and repeat patron- 
age. 

The basic problem arises from the 
fact that artificially propagated quail 
tend to become domesticated to the 
ways of man, like poultry in a farm- 
yard, and grow fat and friendly 
instead of nervously flighty. 

Realizing that the majority of their 
patrons hunt for sport and not for 
meat, the shooting preserve operators 
are making every effort to acquire 
birds that exhibit all the character- 
istics of wild native game. 

Many are beating a path to the 
door of Vern L. (“Shelly”) Sheldon, 
a quail-raiser operating a pictures- 
que, 20-acre farm six miles north 
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of Leeburg, just off combination 
Highways +27-441. 

Sheldon is one of the few quail- 
men in the country able to artifici- 
ally propagate truly wild quail that 
meet every field and flight qualifi- 
cation. He does not operate a paid 
shooting preserve—just raises wild 
quail! 

From hatching to sale, the birds 
are cut off—so far as possible—from 
domestic influences. Pen-wire is bur- 
lap bag screened to a height that 
prevents birds seeing out and being 
seen. Necessary contacts with man 
are kept to a minimum. 

In Florida alone, eight commercial 
preserves now buy Sheldon’s wild- 
flying, weather-conditioned birds for 
release on their own acreage. The 
wild native bird characteristics of his 
pen-raised quail are so pronounced 
and apparent that even preserve 
operators in distant states order from 
Leesburg man. 

Field trials among dog handlers 
throughout the country provide 
another specialized market. Prime, 
select birds are in demand for these 
events. Sheldon recently shipped 500 
birds to Michigan for a field trial. 

Breeding stock is shipped to 


other states, too—California and 
Pennsylvania, particularly. 

Many organized groups of sports- 
men purchase from 200 to 500 birds 
for release on land they have rented 
especially for quail hunting. 

Likewise, landowners buy with 
the idea of providing sporty hunting 
for themselves and friends. Only 
recently, a Dade City resident pur- 
chased 2,000 birds for release on a 
private farm just outside that com- 
munity. 

At the present time, Sheldon has 
some 400 pairs of breeders, and 7,000 
additional birds of all ages. He had 
more, but recently sold 4,500 birds. 

Economywise, it is to the advant- 
age of a quail breeder to sell stock 
within 16 to 22 weeks of hatching, 
since continued maintenance of 
birds in perfect health and wild state 
entail costly feeding and added 
work. 

Quail breeders consider an annual 
egg production of 75 eggs per bird 
excellent, but Sheldon has some 
breeding stock that lay as many as 
200 eggs per hen per year. 

From egg to subsequently released 
adult game bird is an interesting 
sequence. 


On paid shooting preserves, chances to bag prime birds are heavily in favor of the 


hunter. 


Fertile eggs laid by Sheldon’s vwn 
disease-free breeding stock are 
placed in hatching trays holding sev- 
eral hundred eggs each. These trays 
in turn are racked in a thermostat- 
ically controlled incubator for 19 
days, at maintained temperatures of 
991% degrees in the incubator itself 
and 70 degrees in the room housing 
the incubators. Each incubator is me- 
chanically geared to automatically 
turn the eggs one-quarter of a full 
turn every two hours. 

Humidity is maintained at a flex- 
ible level ranging from 82 to 85 per 
cent, and filtered air and water are 
used for both humidity and neces- 
sary cooling operations. 

After 19 days of closely super- 
vised incubation, the eggs are taken 
to a hatcher for four days. By the 
twenty-third day of total incubation 
time, approximately 70% of an ex- 
pected 85% hatch will be out of the 
eggs. 

From infancy to adult stage, the 
birds are fed scientifically balanced 
Purina feed formulas once a day, 
consistent with stage of growth. 

Surprising to persons unfamiliar 
with quail-hatchery procedures, the 


(Continued on Next Page) 


Photo By Charles Clymore 
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hundreds of baby quail have to be 
taught to eat, since there’s no 
mother bird to do the sizable job! 

To encourage the newly-hatched 
quail to peck, food is placed on 
white paper toweling that attracts 
attention and encourages the chicks 
to peck experimentally. The white 
tissue also helps brooder pen sani- 
tation by absorbing droppings, actu- 
ally serving as disposable diaper 
material for the baby chicks. 

Similarly, colored glass marbles 
are placed in water dishes to direct 
attention to that necessity and en- 
courage drinking. Piles of marbles 
in the drinking cups keep birds from 
falling in and drowning. The glass 
marbles have the added quality of 
being non-absorbent of water-borne 
germs and are very quickly and 
easily sterilized. 

An ever-present threat is a visi- 
tation of coccidiosis, a disease affect- 
ing cattle and poultry. It is caused 
by a protozoan organism that invades 
and establishes itself in cells of the 
intestinal lining. Entry is by means 
of food or water consumed. Birds 
can infect birds, and livestock other 
livestock, but there is no cross trans- 
mission. Once established, the tiny 
parasites produce internal hemor- 
rhage by rupturing fine blood 
vessels, after surrounding tissue cells 
have been destroyed. 

As might be expected, strict sani- 
itary measures are constantly 
required. All feed troughs and water 
pans have to be sterilized daily in 
a special germ-killing chemical solu- 
tion. The three-inch thick vegetable 
fiber litter covering the concrete 
floors of brooder pens has to be 
changed periodically. Also, when a 
hatch is removed from a brooder pen 
to a 75 ft. long flight pen, the brooder 
pen must be cleaned to bare floor, 
scrubbed and disinfected. 

Another potential loss factor is 
cannibalism among penned birds. 
Once an antagonist has drawn blood 
by belligerently pecking another 
bird, other birds are quick to follow 
suit. 

Birds exhibiting such tendencies 
are immediately removed from the 
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Maturing birds are placed in long, remotely located, partially obscured flight 
pens to acclimate them to normal weather conditions, and encourage wildness. 


pens. Another—more permanent— 
method of discouraging cannibalistic 
individuals is to remove the pointed 
end of the upper bill with a special, 
humane electric debecking tool. Nor- 
mal feeding is not affected. 

Even with such diligent approach 
to maintenance of healthy living con- 
ditions, disappointing losses can 
occur most unexpectedly. Once 
Sheldon used some lumber for out- 
side flight pen construction which, 
unknown to him, had been treated 
with 25% arsenic. Rain slowly but 
surely washed the poison out of the 
wood into the sand, which the housed 
birds consumed with their feed. 

The unsuspected situation was 
common among all the pens incor- 
porating the poison-treated lumber. 
Suddenly, Sheldon began to lose 
birds by the hundreds; in all, more 
than 10,000 were lost. 

Obviously, raising wild quail for 
restocking or sporting use is not all 
“Quail gravy.” In fact, there’s very 
little chance of an inexperienced 
operator making money the first year 
or two of operation. ... 

From hatcher the baby quail go 
directly into a brooder-pen. Each 
pen is 10x10x7 feet, and has a capa- 
city of 300 birds. A pen must be 
high enough to permit later life wing 
exercise, since by the end of five 


weeks of age the quail chicks can 
fly remarkably well and will flush 
when approached. 

During the first week of their lives, 
chicks live in a constantly maintained 
environment temperature of 95 de- 
grees. Subsequently, this initial tem- 
perature is reduced five degrees per 
week for the next four weeks. 

Each brooder-pen’s occupants rep- 
resent birds of a single hatch, not 
mixed hatchings. To discourage com- 
pact hovering that might smother 
layer birds in a pile up, wire mesh 
squares, curved and tilted, are placed 
in the four corners. 

Birds that show any symptoms of 
sickness, droopiness, or tendency to 
be cannibalistic are segregated, and 
disposed of, if necessary. Broken legs 
are common, especially among young 
birds. 

Each pen has a posted chart show- 
ing mortality rate and other per- 
tinent information. 

The mechanical brooder is re- 
moved from the brooder-pen at the 
end of the fifth week, but the birds 
are kept in the pen for an additional 
three weeks. By this time, they are 
fully feathered and ready to be 
removed to long, outside flight-pens, 
where they are gradually acclimated 
to normal weather conditions. They 
remain in the flight-pens until sold 
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Losses can be sudden and serious. Once Sheldon lost 10,000 birds like these. 


for sporting use, or selected for 
breeding stock. 

Scruggs’ style quail feeders are 
used in the outdoor flight-pens. This 
is the same product used extensively 
by the Florida Game Commission 
and the Dixie Lily shooting preserve 
operators. 

There are six major species of 
quail in the United States, and a 
number of recognized sub-species. 
The all-time favorite of hunters, and 
the most widely distributed, is the 
Bobwhite. Sheldon’s birds are of 
this lineage. His original breeding 
stock came from a Joplin, Missouri, 
game breeder, from whom twelve 
mated pairs were ordered for experi- 
MENT. ves 

The other five primary varieties 
are the Gambel or Desert quail; the 
Valley or California species; Moun- 
tain quail; Scaled quail and Massena 
quail, the rarest and least hunted. 
The introduced Japanese Coturnix 
quail species has shown increase in 
some states, and has been a flat 
experimental failure in others..... 

Although you can purchase quail 
for immediate release for restocking 
or hunting, you cannot keep game 
birds species in captivity in Florida 
without a special permit (costing 
$10) from the Game Commission. 
Many persons who approach Sheldon 
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with the idea of purchasing a pair 
of quail as pets change their minds 
when they learn of this state law. 
Others obtain the necessary permit. 

Like people in certain sections of 
our country, quail have their own 
clannish idiosyncrasies. If pen-raised 
birds have lived together as a group 
for a long period, they will not tol- 
erate individual birds from outside 
their cage environment. Deliberate 
or unintentional “gate-crashing” us- 
ually results in severe, even fatal, 
treatment. 

In the wild state, however, covies 
are a bit more tolerant. They also 
tend to gradually break up during 
the spring nesting period and pair 
off to propagate new covies. 

While quail nest in the protective 
cover of an idle weed field, a brush- 
covered fence row or in unpastured 
woodland. Both the hen and the cock 
share in the nest’s construction. 

The average clutch is 14 eggs, 
assembled over a laying period of 
15 to 20 days. Game biologists point 
out that the hen is only on the nest 
long enough to lay one egg each day, 
but soon after the last egg is 
deposited, incubation begins. The last 
is often a family arrangement, incu- 
bation sometimes being shared by 
the cock bird. Should the hen meet 
accidental death during the 23 day 


incubation period, the cock will com- 
plete the job. 

If eggs laid early of season are 
destroyed, the birds will try again. 
Only one brood is raised each year, 
however. 

Jim Floyd, Florida Game Com- 
mission official, says “Weather plays 
an important role in successful quail 
nesting. Disastrously, there may be 
too much rain, or the weather may 
be too hot and dry. Embryos may 
be killed and, consequently, none of 
the eggs hatch. There are also many 
natural enemies of nesting quail— 
skunks, cotton rats, snakes and ants 
particularly.” 

Those that do hatch and reach 
maturity face a high population turn- 
over each year. Normally 70 to 80 
per cent of all quail in the wild die 
from various causes during a year. 

For high, natural quail production, 
there must be adequate food and 
protective cover where birds tend 
to range. It is useless to release quail 
for restocking unless these neces- 
sities exist in proper ratio. 

Quail propagation can be aided by 
planting natural foods like lespedeza 
and partridge peas in plots or along 
fence rows. Artificial feeders can be 
made to serve admirably in areas 
possessing good cover, but lacking 
adequate natural foods. 

Sheldon claims that the secret of 
successful restocking is not to put 
out on sizable release of birds and 
stop there, but to periodically release 
additional covies, consistent with 
food and habitat. 

Wild quail, like crows, usually post 
one or more sentinels when feeding 
or resting. If you see a lone bird 
during flocking season, you can be 
reasonably certain there is a covey 
in the immediate area. 

This tendency to be ever-alert to 
danger is also a notable character- 
istic of their sleeping pattern. Covies 
nest in a circle, tails in, heads out, 
both as protection against predator 
surprise and for maintenance of body 
warmth on cold nights. (Normal 
body temperature is 106 degrees F.) 

This sleeping pattern is instinctive, 
Sheldon says. Artificially propagated 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
birds, with ancestry dating back at 
least fifteen generations of similarly 
raised birds, still form the protective 
circle sleeping pattern—as wild quail 
have done centuries before them. 

Quail purchased and released in 
logical areas before hunting season 
not only help establish breeding 
stock, but can be used to train dogs. 
Later, during legal open season, the 
same covies can be gun hunted. 

However, it is not necessary to 
stock a contemplated hunting area 
with quail far in advance of hunting 
season, or confine hunting activity 
to the paid shooting preserves. Birds 
can be purchased, released in a 
selected area and hunted almost 
immediately, during legal open sea- 
son. 

An ideal method is to place birds 
within and along the boundaries of 
a square that has sides 12 mile long. 
A total of 25 birds are purchased and 
released, five at each corner of the 
square and five in the center. It 
will require approximately 45 min- 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from Page 7) 
sights, especially Redfield ‘“Sour- 
dough” listings, of different height. 
In addition, I stock six or eight 
Lyman or Marble ivory bead sights 
of different diameters, including two 

or three of shotgun type. 

Rear Sights: Because rear peep 
sights are highly specialized as to 
attaching base, and cost five dollars 
or more each, they are purchased 
as needed. I do, however, keep on 
hand a good supply of peep sight 
discs of various overall diameters 
and various sizes of aiming aper- 
ture. 

For example, a large diameter 
target type disc with small peep 
aperture would be out of place on a 
hunting rifle intended for fast shoot- 
ing. For the latter, a 34” overall 
diameter disc with size .090 or 
larger center hole would be more 
practical. 

Sling Swivels: Many factory mod- 
el rifles—especially the deluxe edi- 
tions—now come with this important 
accessory, but twice as many others 
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utes to an hour to place the 25 
birds in their different locations. 

As soon as the last birds have been 
released, hunting can be started— 
clockwise around the four corners of 
the square and then to its center. 

Upon completion of the hunt pat- 
tern, you and your companion will 
have walked at least 2% miles and 
enjoyed shooting all along the 
defined course. 

While it’s true that released or 
flushed birds may in some instances 
escape in undesirable numbers out- 
side the square, still, they won’t be 
far away. A good, wide-ranging dog 
should locate most of these strays 
without much trouble. The short 
time lapse between release and 
hunting activity precludes distant 
travelos.% 

When hunting, keep in mind that 
flushed quail usually make a sharp 
swing to the right or left. A frequent 
mistake is to mentally mark down 
escaping single birds at the point of 
vision where the swing is started 
instead of the terminal point.... 


still do not.... A sling is an invalu- 
able aid to steady offhand shooting, 
whether the rifle is used in competi- 
tion or on game. Sling swivels come 
in many styles. 

I try to keep several pairs on 
hand, to equip guns not having this 
built-in feature. I use swivels with 
1-4 inch width bows for target rifles 
that will be equipped with the wide, 
military style gunsling, and use the 
l-inch bows for sporting rifles, 
where a wide, unnecessarily heavy 
sling-strap may not be harmonious. 

I take great care to locate the at- 
taching position of the front sling 
swivel, in relation to the contact 


point of the hand that cradles the 





SS a ae 
“Think the anchor’s too heavy?” 


Another field mistake is not taking 
time to properly advance and posi- 
tion the pivot foot when making a 
shot. Only when the hunter is able 
to pivot his body smoothly and exe- 
cute a coordinated gun swing can 
consistent hits on erratic course tar- 
gets be accomplished. For some 
upland gunners, the Bobwhite is a 
hard enough target; no sense in 
making shooting more difficult! 

Dr. Wilbur McL. Davis, of Orlando 
who has probably killed as many 
quail as anyone in Florida, is especi- 
ally enthusiastic about the flight per- 
formance of Sheldon’s birds. He and 
shooting companions regularly pur- 
chase birds for release on private 
land and subsequent hunting. 

Whether you elect to do likewise, 
or do your quail hunting on a paid 
shooting preserve that utilizes 
Sheldon’s wild birds, the effect will 
be similar to hunting native quail 
in their natural environment. Birds 
released ahead of your gun will fly 
wild when eventually located and 
flushed. You couldn’t ask for more. 
rifle’s forearm. Sometimes, when a 
rifle already has a permanently at- 
tached, non-adjustable forward sling 
swivel too far ahead of the shooter’s 
hand to give desired contact and 
beneficial support, a second swivel 
can be installed behind the first. 

The rear or gunstock swivel offers 
no problem. Invariably it will screw 
right into a smaller hole drilled in 
the wood. 

Sling swivels are relatively inex- 
pensive. I order special versions 
from Williams Gun Sight Company, 
Davison, Michigan, and most of 
those of ordinary type from Sears, 
Roebuck or Montgomery Ward. 

Gun-Action Bedding Compounds: 
When a high power rifle or a .22 
caliber target rifle is obviously in 
good condition but delivers poor ac- 
curacy, it can often be made to shoot 
better by removing its action from 
the stock and re-bedding it in glass, 
after checking all influencing con- 
tact points. There are several good 
glass-resin bedding compounds. 
Their use makes precise bedding of 
gun actions easy. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from Page 9) 


can cut things short and spoil some 
fun. 


Roll Your Own 

The “Baitimademyself” is a family 
joke of ours. For years we have 
heard anglers announce proudly that 
their prize catches were made on a 
lure they concocted themselves. 

Generally, the fisherman has sim- 
ply altered something already man- 
ufactured. Occasionally, the angler’s 
changes have done more harm than 
good. Sometimes, they have defi- 
nitely saved the day. I doubt that 
there is anything really new to be 
manufactured in the fishing lure 
business. Variations and improve- 
ments will continue as long as there 
are fish and fishermen. 

Since my mechanical ability is 
confined to starting the car or out- 
board motor (if everything is work- 
ing), I haven’t been troubled much 
with the Baitimademyself. The last 
thing I tried to build was a bird- 
house. I was eleven years old at the 
time and my father had to finish 
it for me. I don’t even remember 
why I had to build a birdhouse but 
it had something to do with school 
or Sunday school—or something. 

Anyway, Dad built it and it was 
pretty clever. Thirty years later, 
long after his death, it was still 
being exhibited at fairs as a model 
for bird houses. What I am getting 
at is that one handyman in a family 
is enough and I could always catch 
more fish than Dad could. 

I am trying to put across the idea 
that if you are wading through this 
in search of some technical hints on 
lure construction, you are reading 
the wrong publication. 

But lure construction, alteration 
and maintenance is worth your 
attention. My wife Debie ties 
streamers and flies and makes pop- 
ping bugs. Rocky Weinstein showed 
her the fundamentals and even I can 
conjure up a big, crude streamer 
that a tarpon will eye occasionally. 

None of this was very important 
to me until Bill Stephens and I went 
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Debie Waterman inspects some unfinished 

bass bugs. Chuck Schilling showed her how 

to make them. Her husband pleads ignorance 
of the lure manufacturing business. 


tarpon fishing down on the Keys one 
time. I wanted to flyfish and I had 
only bonefish lures with me so I 
announced I would step into a tac- 
kle shop and “pick up a batch of 
streamers.” “Batch” wasn’t quite 
the word for when I found they 
were $1.35 each I discovered I could 
get along very nicely with a couple. 

Up until then, I had lived in a 
dream world where big streamers 
sold for about 30 cents. I went home 
and eyed Debie with new apprecia- 
tion. The rising costs of flies had 
passed me by. I took a new interest 
in her manufacturing activities and 
was much more careful with stream- 
ers after that. 

Although Debie’s flies and bugs 
are not as smooth looking as those 
on the market, they’re quite durable 
and efficient as fish-catchers. In fact, 
her bugs seem to be almost inde- 
structible in normal fishing. Chuck 
Schilling taught her to make bugs 
several years ago. 

On the other side of the picture, I 
was looking at some jigs made by 
Claire Bryan. Claire, a Chicago 
tackle expert, hotshot caster and 
author of fishing articles, puts a la- 
bor of love into the jigs he uses 
himself and their perfection is 
beyond what any manufacturer 
could afford to insist on. Two ex- 
tremes—Debie’s plain but useful 


flies and Claire’s really beautiful 
workmanship. 


Bass fishermen work up some 
weird concoctions from the contents 
of their big tackle boxes. Bob Budd 
changes everything. Apparently it 
was no fun to fish with something 
that he hadn’t tinkered with. So what 
happened? He finally went into the 
lure manufacturing business. 


All right. There are two kinds of 
lures easily made as a hobby. They 
are jigs and flies (including bugs 
and streamers). 

If you want to make jigs, you can 
buy the moulds—or you can get the 
unfinished lead heads and hooks 
ready for attachment of feathers, 
nylon or bucktail. If you want flies, 
you can buy the bodies, feathers, 
rubber legs, hooks and other stuff 
in small quantities. 


One of your best bets is Herter’s 
Inc., of Waseca, Minnesota. They put 
out a huge catalog of all the things 
you need to make your own lures— 
and they will sell them in small 
quantities. It’s probably your best 
bet if you want to use a Baitimade- 
myself. 

There is another field that calls 
forth a lot of extra attention and 
that’s the construction of “splutter- 
ing” spinners or “cluckers” for bass 
fishing. The “tuning” of such spin- 
ners is a ritual with some baitcasters 
who fish bonnet areas and cypress 
lakes. Some of these spinners are 
attached to porkrind lures like the 
Arbogast wigglers. (Their top-water 
special is called the “Splutterfuss”’) 
and others are fastened to surface 
plugs. 

To admit that you’re satisfied with 
the spinner adjustment on a surface 
plug like a Porter Spindle or an 
Injured Minnow is to confess you 
just haven’t been around where fish- 
ing is concerned. 


Bait builders unintentionally de- 
ceive some fishermen out of some 
good fishing in deep water. 

The advertising of deep-running 
plugs doesn’t often go into detail 
about “how deep” a deep-runner 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 
goes. Most casters or trollers simply 
settle for “deep.” 

Of course, the depth attained 
depends on the speed of retrieve or 
trolling, the height of the rod above 
the water—and some other things. 

The fact remains, not many of the 
deep runners that depend on their 
long lips for depth actually get down 
more than six or eight feet—and 
very few get down more than 10 or 
12. What the manufacturer usually 
means is that his plug goes deeper 
than other wobblers because of its 
front end construction. The depth 
at which such lures go is very fre- 
quently enough to get the job done 
but they are not good at exploring 
different depths. 

If you want to go ’way down there, 
you need something that you can 
sink to proper depth before you 
even start a retrieve. That means a 
weighted plug, spoon or plastic 
gadget or a jig. Only with such 
lures can you really bump the bot- 
tom or explore all levels between. 

I probably have my foot in my 
mouth but I just want to point out 
that “fish deep” isn’t necessarily a 


CHRISTMAS TREE 
(Continued from Page 22) 


-and soon afterward the birds came 
back to it. With appetites unim- 
paired by the earlier repast, they 
promptly finished off the remains 
of the feast. Then the blue jays 
teased the tinsel strands into limp 
shreds and the male woodpecker 
began drilling operations on one of 
the shiny ornaments. When it col- 
lapsed in shimmering fragments he 
flew away, with his mate close 
behind him. Finally the birds all 
began to find shelter for the night, 
but, or so it seemed to us, with 
more than their usual chorus of 
chirps, calls and small, throaty mur- 
murings. The celebration was over. 

It had been a happy Christmas 
day for our feathered friends. And 
for us. It didn’t matter that we’d had 
no time for a tree of our own, and 
probably would not have the fol- 
lowing Christmas. We think that 
all who are privileged to have these 
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complete statement. “How deep?” is 
the logical inquiry. The difference 
between four or six feet and 
bumping the bottom may be the 
difference between lots of fish and 
no fish. 


The “Right” Way 
I have been shown the right way 
to work a lot of different lures. I 
am constantly amazed at the vari- 
ation in “right” ways advocated for 
some of these baits. 


I know one successful surface-bait 
fisherman for bass whose main “se- 
cret” is the tiny amount of disturb- 
ance he makes with a big plug. I 
know another whose claim to fame is 
the large amount of disturbance he 
makes with a small plug. Both Catch 
a lot of fish but I suspect that good 
days for one might be slim days for 
the other. 


Just when I get an inferior feel- 
ing after some angler has shown me 
how crudely I handle his pet lure, 
my ego is generally salved by some- 
one who is ever shorter on finesse 
than I am. Take the case of the 
Mirrorlures: 


creatures homestead in their gar- 
dens will understand why we 
decided then and there that wild 
birds make the best ornaments for 
Christmas trees. @ 
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“I'd much rather see some progress charis 
on the sales you pull in, Gulliver!” 


A while back I went fishing for 
snook with a top-notch angler who 
used an underwater Mirrorlure (the 
type without a metal lip) and 
twitched it gently on the retrieve. 
We went through a south Florida 
creek and he knocked ’em dead. As 
I watched his deft operation, I began 
to suspect that my methods were 
hopeless and I was viewing some- 
thing truly revolutionary. 


But four days later I went with 
another fisherman who carried a 
large stock of the same model of 
Mirror-lures. Not all of them suited 
him and he said the current had to 
be exactly right and explained that 
any Mirror-lure that falls over on its 
side while being retrieved would 
scare the fish clear out past the 3- 
mile limit. He retrieved them slowly 
and steadily and pointed out how 
the “vibration wiggle” is what does 
the business and that only a heavy- 
handed dolt would give them a whip- 
ping motion. He caught some snook 
and I felt like a barbarian. 


Three days went by and I was out 
with a guy who whips Mirrorlures 
on the retrieve. They dart and hop 
and they’re nearly always on their 
sides. Since I am something of a Mir- 
rorlure yanker myself where snook 


‘are concerned I never told him he 


was doing it wrong but I was re- 
lieved to find that he caught more 
snook than either of the other fish- 
ermen—and his snook were bigger. 


The answer is that artificial lures 
cdo not give an exact imitation of 
healthy minnows. They represent in- 
jured creatures that perform in an 
unnatural manner. They look like 
easy marks. 

Despite our most careful efforts at 
imitating living baitfish or other 
water creatures, any fish is prob- 
ably able to tell that our offering 
isn't healthy and normal. We get 
him going because the action of our 
lure triggers something back where 
he thinks and he isn’t too smart. 

Now, I don’t say any of the three 
fishermen is the champ. Each would 
undoubtedly have his days of glory 
if the three fished together constant- 


ly. ©@ 
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HE Ho.ipAy SEASON Is with us 

again and it’s time to wish all of 
you a season filled with gladness and 
peace of mind and soul. It is a time 
when we should pause and reflect 
to determine and count our blessings. 
You'll find in most of your countings 
that your blessings were little ones 
filled with surprises and pleasures. 
If you have experienced some of the 
bigger ones, you have been most 
fortunate. 

One blessing that we can count is 
our freedom. With so many of our 
nations under the yoke of dictator- 
ships, we can lift our eyes towards 
the open sky and thank GOD for 
our blessing of Freedom in these 
United States of America. Of course, 
we can have this liberty if we stay 
on our toes and watch carefully the 
natural gifts that have made this 
country of ours a leader in the cause 
of human advancement. If we are to 
continue to live as free agents under 
our constitution we must be alert 
to anything which will dissipate the 
forces of our great nation. Observa- 
tion points out to us there are groups 
willing to sacrifice the future of our 
Republic for quick returns in the 
present. What has made this Union 
of 50 states so enviable has been 
its abundance of resources. Down 
through the years since our early 
settler and pioneer days, we have 
practiced foolhardy and haphazard 
ways of the use of our resources. 

We all know the story of the past, 
years of waste, mismanagement, 
improper care and all the inept ways 
of endeavoring to do something and 
not knowing the Why. It behooves 
us then to stand guard and recognize 
the need to protect and manage 
wisely the great gift of our natural 
resources. 

Now more than ever before we 
must pose as twentieth century 
Minute Men and safeguard this pre- 
cious inheritance. We should be ever 
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on the alert. Let us rid ourselves 
from the “talkers”; let us gather the 
“doers.” Passiveness must be sub- 
stituted by Activity. Do Something 
must be substituted for the Do Noth- 
ing; Conservation as a way of life 
must concern all of us. It is not a 
project for a few; it is a program 
for all of us. 

Let us be determined to take care 
of our blessing. Let us be ever watch- 
ful that our Freedom remains as a 
part of our heritage and to remember 
our strength to guarantee this Free- 
dom depends upon the gift of abun- 
dance of our natural resources. Man- 
aging these resources wisely assures 
us of a proper way of living, the 
Conservation Way. Have you been 
alerted? 

With all this the writer extends 
a Happy Yuletide Season to each and 
every one of you. 

Around the State 

Our new 1962 Directory for Junior 
Conservation Clubs has been com- 
pleted and is being mailed to all 
Senior advisers of clubs in the state. 
If you haven’t received your copy, 
let us know. For a quick reference 
we list the following clubs. West 
Palm Beach Policemen Benevolent 
Youth Conservation Club; Palm 
Beach County Boys Conservation 
Club; Palm Beach County Girls 
Conservation Club; St. Petersburg 
Junior Rod & Gun Club; Bay 
County All Girls Junior Conserva- 
tion Club; Allapattah Optimist Jun- 
ior Conservation Club; Leesburg 
Junior Conservation Club; Stuart 
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Junior Conservation Club; Bartow 
Girls Junior Conservation Club; Hol- 
lywood Junior Conservation Club; 
Deane Mather Junior Wildlife Club; 
Halifax Junior Hunting and Fishing 
Club; Pierce, Bradley and Brewster 
Junior Conservation Club; Willow 
Oak and Nichols Junior Conserva- 
tion Club; Mulberry School Junior 
Conservation Club; Phosphate Area 
Federation of Junior Conservation 
Clubs; Palatka, Junior Conservation 
Club; Sanford Junior Conservation 
Club; Adventure Conservation Club, 
West Palm Beach; Clearwater Jun- 
ior Conservation Club; Pahokee Jun- 
ior Conservation Club; Hialeah 
Junior Conservation Club. 

For the Camp Fire Girls, Inc. of 
Florida final corrections were made 
in the Conservation Project Manual. 
One hundred copies of these have 
been sent to the headquarters office 
in Jacksonville. 

At a recent meeting of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation appointments 
were made to the newly organized 
non-profit organization known as the 
Youth Conservation Camp of South 
Florida, Inc. 

For those of you who would like 
to have these names, may I present 
the following officers and directors: 
President, Sam DuBon, 90 N. W. 
162nd St.; Vice President, C. C. 
Anderson, Jr., 520 5lst St., West 
West Palm Beach; Secretary, Ed 
Buckow, West Palm Beach fishing 
Club, P. O. Box 468, West Palm 
Beach; Treasurer, Peter Shundich, 
209 Monroe Drive, West Palm Beach. 

Serving on the Board of 
Directors: Ira W. Ramsey, 212 Day- 
tona Avenue, Holly Hill; Russell 
L. Sanon, 829 Canal St., New 
Smyrna Beach; Eric Watson, 214 N. 
Freeway, New Smyrna Beach; Sam 
Sundvik, Lanark Village; John Grif- 
fin, 8120 3rd St., N., St. Petersburg 1. 

Handling drives for finances will 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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be: Ray Norton, 1412 N.E. 3rd 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale; and Herb 
Alley, Box 17, Tavernier. 


Insignia and Certificates for Camp 
Fire Girls: Certificates of merit are 
being printed for the Camp Fire 
Girls. The colors are varied and 
beautifully etched. Certificates will 
be given for those completing fifteen 
projects to be known as “Osoha”; 
and completing the same number of 
projects to be known as “Neoga.” 
Each stage must be completed before 
going on to the next and when 
the first two are completed they may 
try for the top award by completing 
22 projects. When approved by their 
leaders and a member of the Game 
Commission they become a Florida 
Wildlife Conservationist. All of the 
projects are related to Conservation. 


Insignia for the girls has a pine 
cone of green on a dark tan for the 
first grade. Earning the award of 
Osoha permits them to wear this 
insignia. When earning the grade 
of Neoga they are entitled to wear 
the appropriate insignia. This is the 
head of a deer and is dark brown 
on light tan background. The high- 
est award of Florida Wildlife Con- 
servationist has the words “Junior 
Conservationist” embroidered in yel- 
low on a dark brown background. 


Junior Conservationist: Good 
news for all you faithful members 
of recognized and active clubs. Cer- 
tificates are being readied now in 
the printers for the Junior Con- 
servation Program. 

If you have received an insignia 
award of rank in our program, you 
are entitled to a certificate to match 
your rank. The certificates are six 
in number. So get with it and com- 
pile your points and see where you 
stand. If you haven’t tried earning 
these various points, now is the time 
to start. 

For your information again may 
I list the ranks. Ranger, 10,000 
points; Forester, 30,000 points; Chief 
Ranger, 45,000 points; Chief Fores- 
ter, 60,000 points; Junior Conser- 
vationist, 75,000 points; Junior Wild- 
life Officer, 100,000 points. @ 
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FISHERMAN’S CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from Page 17) 


Now much of the European reel 
production is sold under the names 
of reputable American firms and it 
is generally good but beware of the 
ultra-cheap numbers. 

The English have built expensive 
fly tackle for nearly a hundred 
years. Generally it is good but a 
British name on something is not 
automatic proof it is top quality. I 
have seen a few expensive British 
reels I wouldn’t use for saving 
string. 

When you go to buy reels, one of 
the real treasures is the guy who is 
a combination repair man and sales- 
man. I know several of these fellows 
who can toss a dozen reels on the 
counter and list the things that are 
likely to break first on every one. 

Under moderate use, almost any- 
thing will work for a while. 

For example, the average recipi- 
ent of an inexpensive rod will never 
learn the disadvantage of the low- 
grade fittings. The guides are apt to 
last for all the fishing he’ll ever do 


CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Sports Age, national publication of 
the sporting good industry. He 
formerly served the Florida Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission as 





“Which end of the worm goes on first?” 


and the same goes for the ferrules. 

One of the most beautiful casting 
rods I ever saw wouldn’t stand up 
for heavy use. It was an unbalanced 
outfit. The guides were of top-grade 
materials but the ferrules came off 
as soon as they got wet. The handle 
lock quit working. The action was 
beautiful. That’s the kind of thing a 
real, full-time fishing tackle dealer 
can save you from. 

The inexperienced shopper should 
beware of bargain sales in fishing 
tackle. Unless he knows the specific 
items advertised, he may be in for 
some sad experience. “Christmas 
Specials” CAN be all of the junk 
that has piled up in the storeroom 
since World War II. I would be espe- 
cially careful of “complete fishing 
outfits” for sale cheap. That is the 
easy way to get someone started but 
a common fault of the “complete 
fishing outfit” is that it features one 
top-notch item of equipment, such as 
a name-brand reel, and the rest of 
the gear is simply fourth-rate “fill 
in,” 

Better go to someone who knows. 


chief of their conservation extension 
section. After leaving the Commis- 
sion he was field man for the Izaak 
Walton League and editor of 
Southern Outdoors. 


Fish Namers 

Because many fishermen seem to 
be speaking in strange tongues when 
visiting other states or areas, the 
Outdoor Writers Association of 
America is making a brave effort to 
“stabilize” a new fish names. 

Homer Circle, well-known fishing 
writer, is chairman of a committee 
which is trying to promote uniform 
acceptance of fish nomenclature. 
Some of the common fish of 
America swim under as many as 30 
to 40 local names and use of your 
own favorite handle for such fish 
may result only in blank looks when 
you're away from home. 

The report of Circle’s committee 
may at least get some of the outdoor 
writers in line—and that should 


help. @ 
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For many years, a certain well-known 
brand name has had pretty much of a mo- 
nopoly in respect to automatic name asso- 
ciation with quality gasoline lanterns. Now, 
Thermos—a name made famous in an en- 
tirely different manufacturing field—is a 
challenger. 

With merger of King Seeley Corporation 
and American Thermos Products last No- 
vember, some top quality, rival brand gaso- 
line lanterns have been developed for mar- 
keting under the Thermos label. 


Four models are now being manufac- 
tured, all burning any grade automobile gas- 
oline. All give out brilliant white light, 
with no yellowish cast. 

Largest and most elaborate is the Model 
8319, featuring an inverted lamp housing 
below fuel tank, on a stand of its own. A 
bail is also provided for hanging. This 
model will operate safely at any angle of 
use. It lists for $24.95. 


The three other models are smaller, light- 
er in weight, and more like conventional 
camp gasoline lanterns in general appear- 
ance. 

Model 8325 is a 2-mantle model, for use 
where maximum light is desired. It lists for 
$19.95. 

Models 8315 and 8311 are single burner 
type, the first being a standard size lantern 
holding one quart of fuel, and the latter a 
compact type unit with a fuel capacity of 
1% pints. Prices are $18.95 and $16.95, 
respectively. 


FWFT&T likes the large, single mantle 
Model 8315 for all-around usefulness. 

One especially likeable feature of the 
three standard models is their shape. Fuel 
tank bases are very broad for stability, and 
the light-reflecting shades are large and 
efficient. 

The new Thermos lanterns are very easily 
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taken apart for cleaning or occasional 
servicing. 

As with any brand of gasoline lantern, 
mantles should be correctly installed by the 
user. A new mantle should be placed in 
the unit so that folds are distributed on air 
tube side, with the crease of the mantle 
against generator. Mantle should be fas- 
tened with a securely tied square knot and 
excess string cut off. A mantle pulling 
away from the generator after lighting 
usually indicates wrong installation and re- 
sults in slower generating tire; also the 
mantle is more fragile in this position. 

All four model Thermos camp lanterns are 
finished in a most attractive blue - green, 


baked-on enamel. 





During the hunting season and in the 
months between, gun safety shou'd be a 
constant thought among owners of firearms. 
Especially should this be true where there 
are young children in a home, and hunting 
or target shooting the chosen sport. 

Between periods of active service, all 
guns should be kept unloaded, and prefer- 
ably under lock and key. But many homes 
lack necessary cabinets or storage closets; 
idle guns are allowed to remain in room cor- 





“How's that for a test? They all go wild 
over this plug!” 
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ners, sometimes months on end. Too 
often, some are foolishly kept loaded. 

In fact, every time you leave a gun 
about the home wiihin reach of small hands, 
you are taking a chance with someone’s 
safety. 

In somewhat similar fashion, you take a 
chance with your own safety if you mo- 
mentarily lean a loaded gun against your 
car, or place it on car seat while reaching 
for your lunch or Thermos bottle. A rest- 
less hunting dog has inadvertently bumped 
against and fired many an idle, but loaded 
gun! 


For making guns inoperable to non- 
Owners, and during periods of non-use, 
FWFTS&T likes the M. B. Trigger Guard, a 
leather pouch with concealed strap and key- 
operating lock that fastens over the trigger 
area of a gun and renders the trigger mech- 
anism inaccessible. 

The one-piece, heavy leather M. B. 
Trigger Guard is shaped like a miniature 
basket, and is lined with suede. Ends are 
strongly riveted. There is a single leather 
strap that has a key-locking buckle. 


To permanently tailor the Trigger Guard 
to fit a particular gun, you place the Guard 
in position over the trigger assembly and 
feed the strap into the back of the pouch 
until a snug fit is obtained and holes in the 
strap and leather pouch line up. You next 
remove the entire unit and install two fur- 
nished rivets at proper points, by hammer- 
ing slightly. 


Thereafter, you can quick!y slip the ready 
protective unit on your gun, snap the strap’s 
buckle into position and lock it with a key. 
Your gun is safe until the M. B. Trigger 
Guard is deliberately unlocked and removed! 

Besides making the trigger inoperable, the 
Guard also interferes with the loading mech- 
anism on most guns. 

The M. B. Trigger Guard can be used 
on lever, bolt and double barrel actions with 
ease and efficiency. Usually these actions 
are difficult to ‘’block’’ with mechanical 
safety guards. 


The M. B. Trigger Guard was developed 
by W. H. Mashburn, a member of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and now a perma- 
nent resident of Florida. The very practical 
safety device may be ordered direct from 
him at 805 Seventh Street, Eau Gallie, 
Florida. 

Available in shooter’s choice of black or 
tan leather, with bright brass hardware. 
Price $3.50. 
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Game 


Eo 1961-62 general hunting 
season for resident game birds 
and animals will open Saturday, 
November 18, in all districts of the 
State. 


Hunting will be allowed every 
day in the First, Third and Fourth 
Conservation Districts. 


The Second and Fifth Districts, 
Northeast and North Central Flor- 
ida, will have “staggered-day” hunt- 
ing, with the first nine days (Nov. 
18-Nov. 26) and the period Decem- 
ber 25 through January 2 open every 
day, except that the Ocala National 
Forest will be closed December 26 
and December 29. Mondays, Tues- 
days and Fridays will be closed at 
all other times in the two districts. 

Shooting hours for resident game 
species will be from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after 
sunset on each open day. 


Statewide hunting dates, special 
seasons and bag limits for the vari- 
ous species of resident game animals 
and birds are: 


Black bear legal game during 
open deer season and special man- 
aged hunts only. Daily and seasonal 
bag limited to one. Cub bears pro- 
tected at all times. 


RABBIT—Hunting license need- 
ed to take either cottontail or 
swamp rabbit during hunting sea- 
son. WILD HOGS—Game animals 
in certain wildlife management 
areas during open season designated 
for each area. PANTHER—Protect- 
ed at all times in all areas. 


Laws and 





TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season. 


First District: Opens November 18, 
closes January 7. Special season in 
DeSoto and Hardee counties to open 
November 18 through December 3, 
and December 23 through January 
1. Pinellas County closed. 


Second District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Alachua and 
Bradford counties closed. 


Third District: Opens November 
18, closes January 14. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 31 through April 15, 
one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon. Wakulla, Gulf, Calhoun, Lib- 
erty, Jackson and Washington coun- 
ties closed to Spring gobbler season 
except in those parts of those coun- 
ties that lie in the Roy S. Gaskin, 
Leon-Wakulla, and Apalachee Wild- 
life Management Areas. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Collier County 
closed. 


Fifth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. 


Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 


Day, and New Year's Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 
Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 
Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, cub bear, snow goose, 


swan, and non-game birds. 


Panther protected at all times. 


Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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Dates 
1961-62 


Hunting Season 


DEER 





Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. 


First District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto 
counties, and that part of Hillsbor- 
ough county south of U. S. Highway 
92, closed at all times. 


Second District: Opens Novem- 
ber 18, closes January 7. Alachua 
and Bradford counties closed. Spe- 
cial season in Gilchrist County to 
open November 18 through Decem- 
ber 3. Special Gilchrist county sea- 
son to include that portion of Levy 
County bounded by state roads 337 
and 339. 


Third District: Opens November 
18, closes January 14. Special season 
in Walton, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, 
and Escambia counties to open No- 
vember 18 through December 3, and 
December 16 through January 2, to 
coincide with season in Eglin Air 
Force Military Reservation; Jack- 
son, Washington and Holmes coun- 
ties closed. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Monroe Coun- 
ty closed to Key Deer. 


Fifth District: Opens November 18, 
closes January 7. 
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Daily limit, 10 Gray, 2 Fox; pos- 
session limit 20 and 4; no season bag 
limit. 

First District: November 18 


through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Second District: November 18 
through February 11, Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between Dec. 25 
and Jan. 2. 


Third District: November 18 
Fourth District: through Febru- 
ary 11, hunting permitted everyday. 


Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11, Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between December 
25 and January 2. Ocala National 
Forest closed Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday from Dec. 25 through Jan. 2. 





WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 
1961-62 Federal migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 
at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 


NOTICE 


There will be no hunting permit- 
ted in the Ocala National Forest 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
during the period from December 
25 through January 2. 


Complete summaries on Hunting 
Season Regulations, and Wildlife 
Area hunting schedules are avail- 
able when purchasing hunting li- 
censes, or by writing to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Complete hunt- 
ing season information can also be 
obtained at any of the Regional 
offices listed on Page 3. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 
ON PAGE 42 
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Daily bag limit for quail is 10, 
possession limit 20. No season bag 
limit. 

First District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Second District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days, and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 

Third District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fourth District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days, and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2 Ocala National 
Forest closed Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday between Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 





REGULATIONS FOR 1961-62 HUNTING SEASON — MIGRATORY GAME 














Rail & Gallinule Dove Snipe Woodcock 
15 12 8 4 
DAY’S BAG 25 (sora) 
POSSESSION 30 24 8 8 
LIMIT 25 (sora) 
23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
First 23 November — 8 January 
District No early season in 
Glades, DeSoto and Hardee 
Second 23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 


District 


23 November — 8 January 


23 September — 26 November 


7 October — 29 October 


16 December — 14 January 


16 December — 14 January 








Third 23 November — 8 January 
District Alligator Point closed in 
early season. 
23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
Fourth 23 November — 8 January 
District No early season in 
Okeechobee, Indian River 
and St. Lucie Counties. 
Fifth 23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
District 23 November — 8 January 
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OR QUITE SOMETIME now, many 
F outdoor scribes have advocated 
—Take a boy fishing” also “Take a 
girl fishing.” This is all well and 
good with the main emphasis on 
getting children interested in a won- 
derful pastime and also combating 
that old bugaboo, child delinquency. 

But, how about Towser—do you 
take him on your outdoor trips? 
Dogs like to go fishing as well as 
humans do. For instance, a friend 
of ours, Ernest Lyons, Editor of the 
Stuart News says; “Fishing with a 
dog teaches patience and forbear- 
ance.” Truer words were never 
spoken, we know. 

In fact, and we again quote Ernest, 
here is his story on one of his exper- 
iences in taking his dog “Pudge” on 
a fishing trip. 

A friend of mine insists that he 
always catches more fish fishing 
alone. He does not have to indulge 
in needless conversation or cater to 
the whims of a companion. He may 
be right, but it seems to me that he 
does not really earn his fish. 

He ought to try my way, which 
is fishing with a dog. Whenever I 
put on my old fishing hat, tie a red 
bandana around my neck, put on a 
pair of kahaki pants and tennis 
shoes, my big red dog “Pudge” 
decides that I am going fishing. My 
wife says that this is a sign of great 
intelligence on the part of the dog. 
My view is that any dog that wit- 
nessed all those preparations and 
didn’t know I was going fishing 
would be a very dumb dog, indeed. 

Anyhow, the dog always wants to 
go and I am always reluctant, for 
good reasons, to take the dog along. 
The family thinks that the dog will 
look after me. The fact is that most 
of my time is spent looking after the 
dog. As I start out of the door with 
my rods, there is a flurry of tail-wag- 
ging, back-wiggling, yips of delight 
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and leaps of tongue-swishing affec- 
tion. 

When I close the door and stow 
my gear in the car, there are alarmed 
barks of “Hey, don’t forget me!” 
and as I start the car and roll off 
there are anguished wails that sound 
like a lost soul left behind. So I 
drive around the block, come back 
and say: “I thought, after all, maybe 
I would take the dog along.” 

As we start for the fishing grounds 
the dog leans out the right-hand 
window sniffing the delicious smells, 
a seraphic look of victory on its 
face. That’s phase one. Phase two is 
when we pass other dogs. Dogs 
alongside the road hate dogs in auto- 
mobiles and vice-versa. It has some- 
thing to do with social status, I 
guess. You have to be a darn good 
driver to keep the left hand on the 
wheel while the right hand grabs 
the dog’s collar and a sixty-pound 
Weimeraner keeps leaping up from 
the road trading fang slashes and 
blood-curdling growls. 

I passed through Salerno one 
morning at 6:30 holding my dog half 
out of the window while eight town 
dogs try to eat it. The reason I could 
not pull it in the window was that 








“Which way did he go, buddy?” 


the dog was all tangled up in the 
fishing rods. 


The third phase is after I get to 
my boat. The dog fell out of a boat 
once. It does not trust boats. It 
decides that now is the time to chase 
rabbits. After I get the gear stowed 
in the boat and am all ready to 
shove-off, there isn’t any dog around. 
I yell, “Hey Pudge, come on, we’re 
ready to go!” and the dog reappears. 
This time it wants to play tag, the 
objective being not to let me get any 
closer than twenty feet. I lose my 
temper. Dog quits playing tag and 
lets me put him in the boat. We’re 


off! 


There isn’t any substitute for the 
hours of canine companionship. Man 
and beast get to know each other 
better. When I want a drink of ice 
water, the dog wants one. I carry 
two little pannikins for this purpose, 
but it is always a matter open to 
doubt whether the dog is drinking 
out of mine or I am drinking out of 
the dog’s. 


One thing a dog is good for is 
silent admiration. We were anchored 
alongshore one Saturday afternoon 
and I was catching sheepshead. 
Pudge admired every one I caught, 
big ones and little ones, with equal 
fervor. How good life is, fishing with 
a dog, I thought: no wise-cracks 
about “you almost lost that one” or 
“Td throw that one back, it’s too 
small to take home.” 


I uncorked the ice water bottle 
and served myself a drink. “Pudge” 
demanded one. I put the dog’s pan- 
nikin on the lid of my open tackle 
box, which is a huge affair contain- 
ing hundreds of unnecessary items, 
all once sorted in neat little com- 
partments. The dog stepped on the 
lid of the box and turned the whole 
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thing upside-down, strewing hooks, 
plugs, sinkers, swivels, spare lines, 
tools, sparkplugs and the pannikin 
of water all over the bottom of the 
boat. 


I refilled the pannikin. For half- 
an-hour I picked up all that mess of 
tackle, prying swivels out of the 
cracks in the floor-boards, and I 
tossed the whole bird-nest mess into 
the tackle box, without attempting 
to sort it. The dog had taught me a 
lesson. There is too much order, 
conformity and regularity in this 
world. It is all a human invention 
and entirely unnecessary. 


Having the dog along teaches 
patience and forbearance, even if 
beyond the call of duty. Like sneak- 
ing up on a quiet canal in the west 
country, hiding behind a bush and 
preparing to cast into a bassy hole, 
at the very moment that a big red 
dog chooses to leap from the bank 
and go swimming. My dog also 
thinks that alligators want to play 
and goes swimming out to them 
while I bounce rocks off their 
noses. 


There’s nothing like that moment 
when we return home and my wife 
pats the dog’s head. “You took good 
care of Daddy, didn’t you, Pudge?” 
she says. I reply: “Yep, but I caught 
some fish despite it all.” 


And with that dear dog lover’s, 
we conclude the story of Ernest 
Lyons fishing trip with his dog 
“Pudge.” Incidently, Ernie says 
“Pudge” looks like a Golden Re- 
triever, got mixed up with a Chow 
—all dog and a yard wide, weighing 
in at around just under Collie size. 


Dog Doings 

Poodle owners please take note: 
A beautiful new book “The Poodle 
Chart” by Blanche Saunders, and 
illustrated by John LaPresle, and 
published by Durham-Enders Razor 
Corp., Mystic, Conn., is the finest 
book on trimming the poodle we 
have ever reviewed. It is complete in 
every detail. In addition to covering 
the two types of clips allowed for 
mature Poodles in the show ring 
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FIELD TRIAL RESULTS 


The North Florida Amateur Retriever Club launched their fall activitites with special field 
trials at the Apalachee Wildlife Management Area, September 23 and 24. A total of 74 
retrievers were entered in the five stakes, with entries ranging from Miami to New Orleans. 

The final results as follows: 


OPEN ALL-AGE 


Ist Mallard of Devils Garden Lab-M 
2nd Black Minx of Franklin Lab-F 
3rd Saturday Night Sport Lab-M 


4th Brightleaf Rockweed 
C.M Buster Boy 
C.M Black Duke of Mandarin 


AMATEUR ALL-AGE 


Lab-M 
Lab-M 


Ist Black Duke of Mandarin Lab-M 
2nd Mallard of Devils Garden Lab-M 
3rd_ Blondie Lab-F 
4th Bigstone Rebel Babe Lab-F 
C.M Saturday Night Sport Lab-M 


C.M Brightleaf Rockweed 
C.M Pottsburg Creek Lady Lab-F 


QUALIFYING 
Ist Brightleaf Rockweed 


2nd_ Bigstone Rebel Babe Lab-F 
3rd_ Blondie Lab-F 
4th Black Duke of Mandarin Lab-M 
C.M Longelaf Smoke of Helen Lab-F 
C.M Gwen’s Dancing Ditto Lab-F 
C.M King Buck Lab-M 
DERBY 

Ist Pottsburg Creek’s Lady Lab-F 
2nd Thunder Head II Lab-M 
3rd_ Blondie Lab-F 
4th King Buck Lab-M 


Chesepeake-M 


Chesepeake-M 


JUDGES E. C. HULETT - CHARLIE YORK 


Dick Johnson 


C. A. McMahan 


C. E. Bachelor 
Jim Rentz 
Riley Smith 
Parker Capps 


JUDGES GENE KIRBY - CHARLIE YORK 


Parker Capps 
Dick Johnson 
Ross Hannon 
Dick Cheves 
C. E. Bachelor 
Jim Rentz 
Jim Lumpkins 


JUDGES ED RICHARDSON - DICK JOHNSON 
Chesepeake-M 


Jim Rentz 
Dick Cheves 
Ross Hannon 
Parker Capps 
Lew Whitacer 
Gwen Carraway 
Ross Hannon 


JUDGES WAYNE MURRAY - GWEN CARRAWAY 


Jim Lumpkins 
Ed Dysert 

Ross Hannon 
Ross Hannon 


Miami 

New Orleans 
Atmore, Ala. 
Jacksonville 

Mobile 


Jacksonville 


Jacksonville 
Miami 
Tallahassee 
Panama City 
Atmore, A’a. 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 


Jacksonville 
Panama City 
Tallahassee 
Jacksonville 
Tallahassee 
New Orleans 
Tallahassee 


Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Tallahassee 
Tallahassee 


PUPPY EXHIBITION JUDGES ED RICHARDSON - ANNE RENTZ 


Ist Mr Dynamite Lab-M 
2nd King Buck Lab-M 
3rd Texas Beau Geste Lab-M 
4th Medlin’s Texas Pete Lab-M 


(English Saddle and Continental), it 

also includes the Kennel Clip, the 

Puppy Clip and the Royal Dutch 
The price of the book is $2.00, and 

may be obtained by writing to the 

above mentioned firm. 

Clip. 





Bae ys- 


“T'll do my own cussin’ thank you!” 


Ernie Wade Jacksonville 
Ross Hannon Tallahassee 
Jack Clifton Jacksonville 
Leo Jones Panama City 


Doings In Dogdom: Columbus, 
Ga; Pansy, a German shepherd, was 
in a fix when she gave birth to 13 
pups. Mother dogs just don’t have 
that much feeding equipment. So, 
a friend of her owner built a feed- 
ing rack which holds seven bottles. 
While six pups battle to feed with 
mama, seven line up at the rack. 
All get a square meal. 

New York, N.Y.: Sometime ago 
when a lady was arrested for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of her 
dog through alcohol, she claimed 
that her pet was staggering not from 
drinking too much champagne but 
because, his shoes were too tight! 
(Incidently, this gay dog owned 15 
pairs of shoes). 

DeLand, Fla.: Instead of a bite, 
mailman Jack Orchard gets a beg 
when he delivers the mail to the 
home of Roe Myers. Their dog 
Tootsie is waiting—she sits up and 
begs until Orchard puts the mail in 
her mouth. @ 
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Waterfowl 
Regulations 


GEESE NOVEMBER 4- DECEMBER 26 


DUCKS NOVEMBER 17 - DECEMBER 26 


COOTS NOVEMBER 17 -DECEMBER 26 


SHOOTING HOURS: Geese—Sunrise to Sunset Every Day. 
Ducks—12:00 Noon to Sunset Opening Day. 
Sunrise to Sunset All Other Days. 


DUCKS— 


Limit of 2 black ducks daily, 4 in possession. 
Limit of 2 wood duck, 1 hooded merganser in both daily bag and 


possession limit. 


NO HUNTING OF CANVASBACK OR REDHEAD DUCKS. 


In addition to bag and possession limits of 3 and 6 for other ducks, 
a day’s bag of 5 American or red-breasted mergansers (either species 


or mixed) may be taken with possession limit of 10. 


NOTICE— 


NO HUNTING of geese, ducks, and coots Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays or Fridays in LEON and JEFFERSON Counties in the Third 
District, except for Opening Day, Closing Day and Holidays. 
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Daily Bag Limit 2 


Possession Limit 4 


No Season Limit 


Daily Bag Limit 3* 
Possession Limit 6 


No Season Limit 


Daily Bag Limit 6 
Possession Limit 6 


No Season Limit 


GENERAL HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 


HOLIDAYS & OPENING AND 
CLOSING DAYS—During any sea- 
son or in any locality where specified 
individual days of the week are 
closed to hunting for any species, 
such days shall be open on Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day. The Opening Day and 
the Closing Day for any species is 
always open for that species. When- 
ever Christmas Day or New Year’s 
Day falls on a Sunday, the Monday 
immediately following such Sunday 
shall be open. 


ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT 
TO CHANGE IN CASE OF 
EMERGENCIES 


NEW RULES—Major changes in 
effect for 1961-62 hunting season, as 
compared to 1960-61 season are: 
Alligators and crocodiles of all 
lengths are now fully protected at 
all times and at all places—DO NOT 
HUNT OR MOLEST. Hunters no 
longer need attach hunting-license 
tags to carcasses of deer or turkey 
taken, nor punch out appropriate 
date on licenses to indicate date 
deer or turkey was killed. Ocala 
National Forest is closed to hunting 
December 26 and 29 and January 
2. Bag limits and seasons have been 
changed for migratory birds. In Leon 
and Jefferson Counties, waterfowl 
hunting is closed on certain days of 
each week. Other changes have also 
been made in the regulations— 
READ YOUR SUMMARY CARE- 
FULLY. 


SHOOTING HOURS — Resident 
game: One-half hour before sunrise 
to one-half hour after sunset on each 
open day. Migratory game: Dove, 
from 12:00 noon until sunset. Ducks 
and coots, 12:00 noon until sunset on 
Opening Day; all other days, sun- 
rise to sunset. Goose, sunrise until 
sunset. All other species, one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 
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DABBLING DUCK @ 
MAINLY A FRESH WATER DUCIKK FOUND IN LAKES, 
STREAMS, PONDS, MARSHES AND FLOODED LOWLANDS 
OF NORTH FLORIDA SOUTH TO LAKE OKEECHOBEE 
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A DIVING DUCK @ ABUNDANT 
IN WINTER AND SPRING — 
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BLACK HEAD, == 
BLACK CHEST, 
LENGTH : 
BLUE BILL 18 INCHES ALSO KNOWN AS 


“ BLUE BILL” G "BLACKHEAD “ 
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